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Dorothy Parker has ridden to her fame in two different vehicles, 
the spoken and the printed word. Since the present article is to con- 
sider her solely in the second of these aspects, it may be well to dis- 
pose of the first one at the beginning, briefly. For any final account 
of Mrs. Parker the person, the wit, the legend, must wait upon some- 
one who has known her through all these recent years when her name 
has been so strictly synonymous with verbal brightness. Perhaps 
that chronicler will be Alexander Woollcott, her peer on Broadway 
and in the lunch room of the Algonquin Hotel. Mr. Woollcott has 
known Mrs. Parker since the days when she was otherwise unknown, 
and his latest book contained a chapter which was as full of her say- 
ings as a fruit cake is of raisins, or a ham of cloves—or, to adopt a 
more appropriate figure, a porcupine of quills. But if Mr. Woollcott 
fails to do the portrait at full length, some other reporter will do it, 
never fear; and until then the subject should not be spoiled. Suffice 
it here to note that Mrs. Parker is the one human being at the mo- 
ment around whose name the best stories in America gather as steel 
filings gather around a magnet. The best stories, that is, in the sense 
of the best steel. For the stories about Mrs. Parker are stories of 
what she has said on this or that occasion, or what she is rumored to 
have said; and if it is true that no woman who needs to eat, sleep, go 
to plays, write books, and see her friends could conceivably have 
found time to say all these things, it remains true that she has said a 
great many, and that those have been on a consistently high level of 
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brilliance, malevolence, and wit. Malevolence predominates; Mrs. 
Parker, according to the legend at least, is definitely mean; she 
spares nobody who is vulgar and nothing that is bad, and in addition 
she has her killing way with much that is harmless, being unable to 
resist the temptation of a pun even when it is sure to make us laugh 
at something which otherwise might have escaped into obscurity. | 

It is a simpler matter, or at any rate it is within the bounds of 
possibility, to read the books Mrs. Parker has published and to at- 
tempt an assessment of their value. Even here, however, there is the 
difficulty of separating the woman one has heard about from the 
woman one is reading; the difficulty, in a word, of judging the books 
quite literally by themselves. There is the additional fact of their 
popularity, which for all one knows may be partly a popularity based 
upon the wide circulation of Mrs. Parker’s legend. Any copy of a 
book by Mrs. Parker is likely to reveal on a preliminary leaf that it 
has gone through five, six, seven, or eight printings; the copy of her 
first poems which I am using records the fact that they were printed 
once a month for six months after they appeared. Was such a de- 
mand for her works inspired by the works themselves, or was it in- 
spired by the works plus the author’s already famous personality? 
The question can scarcely be answered; yet one must ask it of one’s 
self before entering upon the task of appraisal, and answer it to the 
limit of one’s ability. Only thus will one be in a position to read 
Mrs. Parker as if she were removed in place and time—removed far 
enough so that a glance at her books can be genuinely disinterested. 

There are five of these books to date, three of them verse and two 
of them prose. The poetry is of a consistent and unvarying sort, 
differing little from volume to volume. Enough Rope (1926) con- 
tains every measure and every theme employed either in Sunset 
Gun (1928) or in Death and Taxes (1931), the only novelty being that 
each volume has been shorter than its predecessor, and, perhaps, in 
view of its refusal to cut any new paths, less interesting. Mrs. 
Parker’s poetry, then, may be seen at once to have its unity and 
its wholeness. What should be said of it? 

It is neat and clear, and it is mordant; it is also—and this may be 
the reason for its popularity—sentimental. The terrible Mrs. Parker 
turns out to have a heart after all, a heart dripping with tender tears 
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and very conscious of itself. So that a reader who merely has heard 
her legend is made immediately at home in her pages; finds her alto- 
gether comfortable; and likes the poetry. The further circumstance 
that she seems in some vague way contemporary—the poet of the 
moment—is sufficient explanation, when taken with the foregoing, 
of her success. None of these circumstances, of course, proves that 
she is an excellent poet, though none of them would constitute dis- 
proof. I do not find her to be an excellent poet, for reasons, I hope, 
more pertinent to the question of what excellence in poetry is. 
If she had written more poems like the following—even one more 
-I should revise my judgment. It is called “Recurrence,” and it 
comes early in Mrs. Parker’s first volume. 
We shall have our little day. 
Take my hand and travel still 


Round and round the little way, 
Up and down the little hill. 


It is good to love again; 

Scan the renovated skies, 

Dip and drive the idling pen, 
Sweetly tint the paling lies. 
Trace the dripping, piercéd heart, 
Speak the fair, insistent verse, 
Vow to God, and slip apart, 
Little better, little worse. 


Would we need not know before 
How shall end this prettiness; 
One of us must love the more, 
One of us shall love the less. 
Thus it is, and so it goes; 

We shall have our day, my dear. 
Where, unwilling, dies the rose 
Buds the new, another year. 


This poem possesses in considerable degree that quality without 
which light verse—for it is light verse that Mrs. Parker writes, and 
it is with the great writers of light verse, from Horace on, that she is 
to be compared if any judgment is to be arrived at—can never be 
anything except transient and trifling. It is the quality of poetry 
itself, regardless of mode and label. Light verse, in other words, ap- 
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proaches excellence in proportion as it approaches poetry, just as 
“‘heavy”’ verse does; it can no more afford to be really light than the 
latter can afford to be really heavy. It must have a certain weight. 
“Recurrence” has weight, its words are valuable, its movement is 
interesting and complex, it has both verbal and musical depth. It 
has, indeed, touches of that gravity which is so necessary in a witty 
poet, that gravity which reminds us of a whole universe surrounding 
the occasion of the piece itself. So should tragedy be written by one 
who has a sense of humor, and who therefore will know how to sug- 
gest that other things go in the world besides the sort of thing he 
deals with. Mrs. Parker has given this poem dignity and gravity by 
the use of such phrases as “‘renovated skies,” ‘“piercéd heart” with 
its archaism of accent, and “fair, insistent verse’’ with its coupling 
of epithets not usually coupled, yet juxtaposed here in such a way 
as to lend completeness and justness to the expression. But she has 
done more than that. She has strengthened the rhythmic message 
of the poem through frequent repetitions of cadence involving lines 
or pairs of lines that have an antithetical relation to one another. It 
is not merely that one can point to the single line: 


Little better, little worse 


or to the pair of lines: 


One of us must love the more, 
One of us shall love the less 


as isolated examples of the device, if device one wants to call it. It 
is rather that the whole poem is built with a balanced strength, so 
that the repetitions and the antitheses seem to occur naturally as 
signs of a wise, ironic mood. The book in which the poem appears, 
Enough Rope, was dedicated to Elinor Wylie, and it is not at all 
fanciful to detect here an attempt, by no means unsuccessful, to 
achieve one of the richer effects habitually achieved by Mrs. Wylie, 
to whom Mrs. Parker is quite as much indebted, by the way, as she 
is to Edna St. Vincent Millay, though the latter is more frequently 
given credit. Yet it is not necessary to appeal to a contemporary of 
Mrs. Parker’s for a parallel capable of establishing the level at which 
she might aim. The most perfect English writer of light verse, Mat- 
thew Prior, published more than two centuries ago a poem in whose 
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company “Recurrence”’ is worthy to stand—no higher compliment 
being possible in my opinion: 
The merchant, to secure his treasure, 
Conveys it in a borrowed name: 
Euphelia serves to grace my measure; 
But Cloe is my real flame. 
My softest verse, my darling lyre, 
Upon Euphelia’s toilet lay; 
When Cloe noted her desire, 
That I should sing, that I should play. 
My lyre I tune, my voice I raise; 
But with my numbers mix my sighs: 
And whilst I sing Euphelia’s praise, 
I fix my soul on Cloe’s eyes. 
Fair Cloe blushed: Euphelia frowned: 
I sung and gazed: I played and trembled; 
And Venus to the Loves around 
Remarked, how ill we all dissembled. 
Here, though in higher degree, is the balance, the grave dancing 
measure, the knowing antithesis; here, indeed, are all the qualities 
important to poetry, though the poem itself makes no pretense of 
being anything other than “light.’”’ To call such a poem merely 
“light,” however, is to speak nonsense. It is one of the best English 
poems. 

The extent to which “Recurrence” is inferior to it, and the fact 
that Mrs. Parker nowhere else approaches it—here is adequate evi- 
dence that those who have been calling Mrs. Parker an excellent 
poet by any standard are speaking nonsense in their own turn. She 
may please many people at the moment, but considering what Eng- 
lish poetry can be and has been there is not the slightest chance, un- 
less she sets out deliberately to improve her product, that she will be 
numbered among the good. 

The bulk of her poetry is thin and voiceless, without any accent 
or undertone suggesting complexity. She always makes her point, 
for she is an extremely intelligent woman, and her point is not with- 
out its interest; but she does not make poems. Her four-line epi- 
grams, her triolets and ballades, her sonnets, and her numerous 
pieces which exploit the witty quatrain are with few exceptions bar- 
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ren of the important graces. And her invariable burden, the vexa- 
tiousness of life and love, comes through to the reader with a kind of 
shrill, petulant monotony which the underlying sentiment does little 
to relieve. Prior’s poem deals also with fickleness—but how much 
more richly, and with how much greater a sense of the background 
which is life and love! Mrs. Parker seems to enrich her theme by 
splitting it up into a dozen or so component themes: the departing 
or departed lover, the impossible bliss, the fickle female, the quixotic 
passion (lightly mocked), the tame good suitor who is contrasted 
with the wild bad one, the stoic solitary left alone with memories of 
love, the sadder and wiser woman, the foolish virgin, and so on. But 
she only seems; she actually does not avoid that monotony which 
curses a poet incapable of playing upon more than a single thin 
string. She is clever beyond a doubt. But she is not a considerable 
poet. 

Mrs. Parker’s two volumes of prose, Laments for the Living (1930) 
and After These Pleasures (1933), contain twenty-four stories and 
sketches which pursue the theme or themes already made familiar 
by her poetry. Some of these sketches are so slight as to seem little 
more than poems “‘transprosed,”’ if I may borrow a term from the 
seventeenth century. The monologues in particular are sharpened 
to an excessively fine point; everything is eliminated that would ob- 
scure or complicate the mood, and the mood, as I have said, comes 
over without change from the verse. In the earlier volume there are 
two telephone monologues, ‘‘New York to Detroit” and ‘A Tele- 
phone Call,” which carry on the subject of the cooling lover. In each 
sketch a woman reveals how little her own feelings have changed and 
how hopelessly the absent man has moderated with the passage of 
time. Mrs. Parker seems to know just how to give her women in 
this predicament that one of voice, that inflection of the imagination, 
which will betray, up to the point of hysteria, their desperation. To 
the extent that their emotions are unrelieved they are, in fact, hyster- 
ical; yet the brevity of the tales saves us in the end. The later vol- 
ume contains four further monologues, one of which, “‘Sentiment,”’ 
still harps upon the fading swain. In this case, however, as the title 
indicates, the distress of the woman who speaks is mixed with her 
consciousness that she is being sentimental, so that the pathos of the 
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piece, while no less in quantity, represents an improvement in quality 
upon that of the monologues which preceded it in the same mode. 
The effect, that is to say, is more complex; Mrs. Parker is learning to 
play upon a second string; though she returns to one minor note in 
“The Waltz” and ‘The Little Hours,” the note becoming now a 
peevish one, petulant against discomfort. 

More interesting, because more ambitious, are the eight dia- 
logues which Mrs. Parker has distributed through her two volumes. 
Of these “The Last Tea” and “Dusk before Fireworks” continue 
with the lady who has lost her man, yet with the complicating cir- 
cumstance in one case that she touchingly invents a second man of 
whom the late lover might be jealous, though he is not, and in the 
other case that she rails as lengthily as wittily against him. ‘Dusk 
before Fireworks” is one of Mrs. Parker’s wittiest stories; the pre- 
dicament of the lady-killer, whose telephone insists on bringing him 
messages which he does not want his Wednesday-evening sweet- 
heart to overhear, is riotously developed to the music of much anger 
and more laughter. The remaining six dialogues permit us to be 
eavesdroppers at the lonely conversations of young couples in 
speakeasies, on trains, in hotel lobbies, and wherever it is that mod- 
ern young couples meet to hold hands and quarrel. Drunk or sober, 
angry or affectionate, stupid or inspired, these people of Mrs. Park- 
er’s speak with an accent we immediately recognize and relish. Mrs. 
Parker has listened to her contemporaries with as sharp a pair of 
ears as anyone has had in the present century, unless, to be sure, 
Lardner is to be considered, as he probably is, without a rival in this 
field. Mrs. Parker is more limited than Lardner; she is expert only 
with sophisticates, or at any rate with persons who are somehow up 
to date, whereas he extracted the savor from barber shops and base- 
ball diamonds as well as from living-rooms and resort hotels. But 
she does her lesser job quite perfectly, achieving as she does it a 
tone half-way between satire and sympathy. And since it is ob- 
servation we get in these dialogues, along with a varied world which 
has many people in it, we get at the same time a more important 
kind of fiction than the monologues could ever be, successful as they 
are in their restricted way. 

In still another form Mrs. Parker has further enlarged her vision. 
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This is the conventional form of the short story itself. Her best 
work, whether in prose or in verse, is certainly to be found in ten 
short stories, where, for the most part, she has been content to com- 
pete with living masters. She is not a master even here, since she 
does not deal with any very great or significant area of life; yet she 
deals with life, and to the utmost of her ability discloses its com- 
plexity. In a majority of the stories in question she is a satirist, en- 
gaged in the business of slaying fools and knaves such as she once 
supposed, if we may believe one of the poems, she would never be 
able to reach: 

If I had a shiny gun 

I could have a world of fun 

Speeding bullets through the brains 

Of the folk who give me pains. 

Or had I some poison gas 

I could make the moments pass 

Bumping off a number of 

People whom I do not love. 


But I have no lethal weapon— 

Thus does Fate our pleasure step on! 

So they still are quick and well 

Who should be, by rights, in hell. 
Now, however, and in prose, she has put them there. Again it is only 
Ring Lardner who can be compared with her in the matter of hatred 
for stupidity, cruelty, and weakness. Her concentrated loathing for 
the smug adulterer, the selfish old man, the dominating mother, the 
society woman who patronizes Negro artists, the tamely frigid wife, 
and the heartlessly curious friend by the private sick-bed—this loath- 
ing is given full and brilliant expression in “Mr. Durant,” ‘The 
Wonderful Old Gentleman,” “Little Curtis,” ‘Arrangement in 
Black and White,” “Too Bad,” and “Lady with a Lamp,” respec- 
tively. Such stories, by teaching us how to hate the vices which are 
really evil, the vices of hypocrisy and coldness, have a salutary, a 
cleansing power; and I suspect that Mrs. Parker is nowhere more 
valuable than she is in these contemptuous pages. 

Yet it is questioned whether she has not done something still more 

valuable in those pitiless tales which have for heroines women who 
through homeliness, advancing age, or the mere brutality of fortune 
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have become both tragic and grotesque. The horse-faced nurse in 
“Horsie,”’ the faded beauty of the stage in ‘Glory in the Daytime,”’ 
and the perfectly harmless woman, punished beyond her deserts by 
calumniating Time, in “Big Blonde,” are created at full length in 
colors so hard and true that their creator is to be accused neither of 
callousness nor of sentimentality as she works. Her fault has fre- 
quently been one or the other of these things. Here, however, she 
transcends even the temptation to commit them; for she has learned 
in her stories how to look directly at people, missing nothing about 
their appearance but at the same time seeing almost everything of 
importance beneath the surface. Because these stories have scope 
and truth they promise something of significance in Mrs. Parker’s 
future as a writer. So far she has been slight when she might have 
been solid, she has been clever when it was too easy to be nothing 
else. She has enough talent—in prose if not in poetry—to make her 
one of the most feared and admirable of American satirical novel- 
ists. It is the hope of all her followers that she will use this talent. 


TWO METHODS OF TEACHING MACBETH: 
LOUISE TAGGERT anp GEORGE E. HAEFNER 


We hear a great deal and read a great deal about student-guided 
methods of presenting English classics in high schools. Some teach- 
ers wax eloquent and enthusiastic in praise of the results they obtain 
by the use of such methods. By relating the piece of literature to 
students’ normal activities, they say, and so capitalizing the inter- 
ests of the young people, they develop a momentum which arouses 
the students’ enthusiasm, draws upon all their powers, and so creates 
an emotional atmosphere for the classic, which sharpens its edges, 
heightens its effects, and makes it an unforgettable experience in the 
lives of these adolescents. 

Opponents of such methods, on the other hand, see much here that 
is pure waste of time. They contend that all sorts of unrelated or 
very remotely related materials are brought in and fitted about the 


* The report of an experiment carried on at the Horace Mann School for Girls. 
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piece of literature until the author’s own purpose is distorted or com- 
pletely smothered out. For this group, such teaching seems to use 
the great classics merely as hatracks upon which all manner of mate- 
rial can be hung, until finally the rack itself is completely concealed. 
They recommend, instead, the so-called ‘conventional’ or teacher- 
guided method, in which the piece of literature is presented to a class 
by means of discussion growing out of the teacher’s questions, with 
the teacher presenting most of the background material, and with 
the teacher’s opinion as the final judgment on any disputed point. 
Which group is right? The answer to that question is difficult to 
find, and the difficulty is traceable to the means commonly employed 
for comparing the two kinds of teaching. We visit a school, ask the 
principal, supervisor, or head of the English department for some ad- 
vice on classes or teachers to observe. Frequently, the advice sounds 
like this: ‘Oh, I should suggest that you visit Miss White this peri- 
od. She is getting some splendid results with her English III class, 
which is working on Chaucer’s Prologue. She has let her students or- 
ganize and direct their own problem, a modern pilgrimage by bus to 
the Mardi Gras in New Orleans.” Inquiry may reveal the fact that 
Miss Black also teaches English III and that she is not using this 
student-guided scheme for presenting Chaucer but sticks to the 
“conventional” method of teacher-question-answer procedure. Al- 
though your guide will rarely volunteer the information and may 
even hedge a bit if you put the question to him squarely, it is quite 
obvious that he has a far better opinion of Miss White’s than of Miss 
Black’s results; and his conclusion is quite likely to be that the differ- 
ence in results is traceable to the difference in methods employed by 
the two teachers. The fallacy here is obvious. Miss White may have 
many personality traits which Miss Black lacks, all of which enter 
into her success as a teacher; and it is more than likely that if the 
two teachers were to exchange methods, Miss White would still 
show better results. Comparing the work of two teachers using dif- 
ferent methods of presenting the same unit of work furnishes no 
sound basis for judging one method as better than the other. 
Further inquiry of the principal will frequently reveal the fact, 
too, that if Miss White teaches more than one section of English ITI, 
she uses this same device or some very similar one in all her classes. 
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When a teacher becomes enthusiastic about a certain method, she is 
quite likely to adopt it in all classes doing the same unit of work. It 
economizes on preparation, and the enthusiasm developed in one 
section carries over into the others. So there is rarely an adequate 
means for judging the results of student-guided methods by compar- 
ing various sections taught by the same teacher. 

Realizing these and other difficulties, we have tried to set up in 
the Horace Mann School for Girls an experiment which would 
eliminate them as far as possible and give us an objective judgment 
of the results obtained from the student-guided method of presenting 
an English classic. 

Some people may contend that no fair comparison can be made of 
two differently motivated pieces of work on the same classic. The 
aim in the two sections being different, the same objective test given 
to the two classes at the conclusion of the work would be manifestly 
unfair to one or the other. Where the work is student-guided and or- 
ganized around a central theme of student activity, a great part of 
the value comes from the background of remotely related material 
which the members of the class contribute and fit around the central 
theme. A test which omitted questions on this outer fringe of mate- 
rial would be unfair to the student-guided method; one which in- 
cluded questions on it would be unfair to the teacher-guided section. 
The feeling of such critics probably would be that the student activ- 
ity section would suffer most. 

Yet, teachers who are most enthusiastic about this method are 
usually the last to raise such an objection. They are in most cases in 
perfect agreement with the exponents of the other method that there 
are certain basic aims to be realized in presenting a piece of work to 
a high-school class, be the method what it may. And they often con- 
tend, too, that by their method these basic aims will be more ade- 
quately attained, while the students will get much additional mate- 
rial into the bargain. 

So we began our work by formulating the chief aims in teaching 
Macbeth, the classic to be used in our experiment. Whatever method 
was employed, we felt that the class should finish its study of the 
play with a clear understanding or appreciation of the following 
things: (1) the type of literature which it represents, (2) the under- 
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lying theme of the piece, (3) the motivation and structure of the plot, 
(4) the sequence of events, (5) the setting in time and place, (6) the 
atmosphere or mood, (7) a clear conception of the characters, and 
(8) some idea of the beauty and dignity of the language. And these 
basic aims we kept before us when we framed the questions for the 


objective test given at the close of the experiment. 

We used for the work two classes in English VI (senior English), 
group E, the experimental group, made up of eighteen girls, and 
group C, the control class, made up of twenty girls. Both were su- 
perior groups; but on tabulating their I.Q. scores, we found that the 
median for group E was 126, while that for group C was 114. Here 


was a difference of 12 points, but classes which matched more exactly 


were not available; however, we went forward with the experiment 
anyway. Both groups had just finished the study of Hamlet. On 
that play the methods of presentation had been exactly the same in 
every detail in the two classes; so we gave an objective test to see 
how great a difference in results the I.Q. difference would make. The 
scores showed that the brighter class did 20 per cent better work on 
that play. By using two different methods for presenting Macbeth 
which were equally effective, then, we could expect to get a difference 
of 20 per cent in results. Any marked divergence from this difference 
would be traceable to the greater effectiveness of one method of 
teaching over the other. 

With group E we used a student-guided method; with group C 
we used the teacher-question-answer method. Both sections were 
taught by the same teacher. She was extremely careful that material 
peculiar to one section, that had grown out of the method used in 
that section, should not carry over into the other class. 

A brief explanation of the procedure followed in the two sections 
will clarify the results. The advance assignment for both sections 
was to read Macbeth rapidly for the story. Thereafter the procedure 
was entirely different. Group C was given copies of a study sheet 
containing suggestions, directions, and questions on each scene of the 
play.” In class the teacher started with questions from the study 
sheets, upon which the students had had a chance to prepare an- 
swers. From the points raised by these questions, she progressed to 

7A complete copy of these study sheets will be supplied by the authors upon re- 
quest, Box 418, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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other questions and so guided a detailed discussion of the play scene 
by scene. For instance, the study sheet gives for Act II, scene 1, one 
question: ‘How is suspense created and kept up during this scene?” 
and one direction: ‘‘Analyze carefully the famous dagger soliloquy.” 
But a stenographic report of the class procedure on that part of the 
play is as follows: 


TEACHER: What is the situation at the beginning of Act II? 

Betty: Macbeth is Thane of Cawdor and has been promised the throne by 
the witches. Duncan is Macbeth’s guest; and Macbeth and Lady Macbeth 
have planned to murder him. Lady Macbeth is urging Macbeth on to the deed. 
Banquo has been told by the witches that he will father a line of kings. 

TEACHER: All right. That sums up the situation thus far. Now look at the 
dagger soliloquy. What do the words, “sensible to feeling as to sight’’ mean, 
Patricia? 

Patricia: I think they mean tangible as well as visible. 

TEACHER: What does “‘palpable’”’ mean? 

MELANIE: It means able to be felt. 

TEACHER: Explain the meaning of the word “dudgeon,” Eleanor. 

ELEANOR: It means handle. 

TEACHER: What are “ghouts of blood,” Barbara? 

BARBARA: Drops of blood. 

TEACHER: Yes. Compare it with the French word gouite, also meaning 
drop. In the phrase “thus informs to mine eyes” what does informs mean? 

JEAN: Tells. 

CarROL: No. It means takes shape before my eyes. 

TEACHER: Explain the line, “words to the heat of deeds too cold breath 
gives.” 

Doris: It means that if you talk things over too long you aren’t likely to do 
them. 

TEACHER: What speech in Hamlet does this remind you of? 

ELIZABETH: The speech about “‘the native hue of resolution”’ being “‘sicklied 
o’er with the pale cast of thought.”’ 

TEACHER: Now that we have explained all the difficult words in the dagger 
speech, will you put the central thought of the soliloquy into your own words? 


The student’s answer to this question is omitted. At the close of this 
paraphrase, a student raises the following question: “Why does 
Macbeth tell the servant, ‘Bid thy mistress when my drink is ready 
she strike upon the bell’?”’ The teacher turns the question back to 
one of the other girls. 


Doris: I think this is a hidden message to Lady Macbeth to notify him when 
the coast is clear for the murder. 
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TEACHER: Yes. The message must be equivocal so as not to arouse the serv- 
ant’s suspicion. 

TEACHER: During the murder Lady Macbeth is on the stage alone. (She 
draws a diagram of the stage on the blackboard.) How does Macbeth enter after 
the murder so that he does not see his wife at once? 

Betty: He might have backed on, looking back in the direction from which 
he had come. 

TEACHER: What advantage would there be in playing the scene in that way? 

Betty: It would focus the attention of the audience more strongly on the 
murder to have him look back toward its scene while he backs onto the stage. 

TEACHER: Does anyone have another suggestion concerning Macbeth’s 
entrance? 

CATHERINE: He might enter staring down at his own bloody hands and so 
fail to see his wife. 

TEACHER: Yes. Any other suggestions? 

BABETTE: He might be staring directly at Lady Macbeth but be in such a 
dazed condition that he fails to see her. 

TEACHER: Those are all good suggestions. Which do you think would make 
the scene most effective when played? 


This selection will perhaps be sufficient to show the procedure that 
was followed in the control class, using the teacher-question-answer 
method. 

With group E, on the other hand, the plan was to organize the 
work around a central theme and then let the students control the 
discussions. The unifying theme selected was ‘Producing Macbeth 
as a talking movie.”’ The advance assignment here, as in group C, 
was to read the play rapidly for the story. At the first meeting for 
work on Macbeth the procedure was as follows: 


TEACHER: You have all read the play and you have all seen a great many 
movies. Do you think Macbeth would make a good talking picture? 

CHARLOTTE: Yes. 

. TEACHER: Why? 

CHARLOTTE: Because there is a great deal of action in it. 

TEACHER: Suppose for a minute that you were a director for M.G.M. and 
your job was to make a talking movie of Macbeth. What would you do first? 

Lyp1a: Cast the play and cut it. 

TEACHER: But before you could do that, you’d have to select assistant direc- 
tors to help, wouldn’t you? Among what assistants would you divide the 
work? 

BARBARA: The casting director, the scenery and lighting director, the direc- 
tor of costumes. 

TEACHER: Any others? 
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Rita: You’d have to have a director of continuity or scenario. 

TEACHER: Any others? 

HELEN: Would swords and candles and things like that come under settings? 

TEACHER: No. I think you’d have to have a property director, too. All 
right. We have some splendid suggestions as to how the work would be divided 
up. Now I am going to let you girls go ahead by committees and assemble all 
the information necessary for producing Macbeth as a talking picture. You will 
have the next week and a half to look up material and to get your reports 
ready. At the end of that time we shall expect a detailed oral report here in 
class of just what your committee has done on this project. 

From here on the procedure was to split the class into five com- 
mittees: casting and directing, costumes, settings, scenario, and 
properties. Each committee planned with its chairman and with the 
student of the other committees how the work should be appor- 
tioned. Inter-committee conferences were held quite frequently at 
the beginning to iron out any discrepancies that would have marred 
the total production. The teacher was ready to give advice when the 
students asked for it, but she did not volunteer suggestions at any 
point during the preparation for the reports. She had prepared a list 
of the best reference books on the various phases of the work; and 
when a student asked for help in locating material, she suggested 
books to her. 

When the time allotted to this part of the work had passed, four 
class meetings were given to the oral reports of the committees. A 
few excerpts from these reports will show their character. At the be- 
ginning of the work we had told the members of the casting and 
directing committee that they might select any actors from the pro- 
fessional movies whom they thought would best suit the various 
characters as Shakespeare had drawn them, not realizing that we 
would get a completely “‘all-star” cast. When this committee started 
its report, we were amazed at the announcement of the following 


cast: Macbeth... . Frederick March; Lady Macbeth . . . . Lynne 
Fontanne; Banquo... . Frank Morgan; Duncan .. . . C. Aubrey 
Smith; Malcolm .... Philip Holmes; Three Witches... . Edna 
May Oliver, Karen Morley, and Elissa Landi; Hecate . . . . Greta 
Garbo; murderers . . . . George Raft, Edward G. Robinson, and 
George Bancroft; Macduff .... Leslie Howard; Lady Macduff 
.... Helen Hayes; Siward.... Lionel Atwill; Young Siward 


. . . . Douglas Fairbanks, Jr.; Lenox . . . . John Barrymore; Ross 
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... . Lionel Barrymore; Doctor . . . . Richard Barthelmess; Don- 
albain .... John Boles. At the announcement of this cast there 
were groans, hisses, laughs, protests, and reasons to justify the vari- 
ous choices. Had an opponent of the student-guided method visited 
the class that day, he would no doubt have said, ‘“‘I told you so,” and 
left, feeling that he had excellent evidence of the waste of time com- 
monly laid at the door of this type of class procedure. 

And certainly some of the ensuing discussions did seem to be on 
the outermost fringes of material pertinent to the play. There was 
quite violent objection, for instance, to casting Karen Morley and 
Elissa Landi as witches on the ground that they are too beautiful. To 
this objection the casting committee replied that makeup would con- 
ceal their beauty. For the part of Lady Macbeth other movie stars 
were suggested as better choices. To this the committee replied that 
after studying this character in her various big scenes in the play, 
they had decided that they needed an actress who looked something 
like Kay Francis, but that they could not select her because she 
lacked the acting ability which the deep and varied emotional part of 
Lady Macbeth required. So they picked Lynn Fontanne instead, as 
an actress who had the appearance of Lady Macbeth and also the 
ability to play this difficult part, “to walk with dignity with head 
held high in the first part of the play and to be subdued and rather 
crushed near the end.” Out of this last discussion came something 
which exponents of the student-guided plan might regard as not at 
all a waste of time but as a painless and quite effective means of gain- 
ing a visualization and realization of Shakespeare’s classic. 

Part of the oral reports took the form of questions asked the class 
by the various committees on problems of their work which they 
had had difficulty in solving. For instance, on Act III the directing 
committee asked the advice of the class concerning the playing of the 
part of Banquo. 

CHAIRMAN: In this act should the actor who plays Banquo show jealousy 
of Macbeth and the things he has gained? 

Marjorie: No, he shouldn’t. He had no real reason to be jealous of Mac- 
beth. If the witches’ prophecy came true for Macbeth, it would come true also 


in the things which were promised him. 
CHAIRMAN: Does Banquo think that Macbeth has designs on his life? 
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Lyp1A: No, I don’t think that he does, because he himself is so honest that 
he couldn’t suspect his good friend of planning to murder him. 

CHAIRMAN: Then in scene 3 we wanted to ask your opinion as to who is the 
third murderer. Some of the authorities we read think that he is Macbeth. 

Auison: It might have been Macbeth, because after the murder the third 
murderer is most disturbed about the escape of Fleance. 

CHAIRMAN: But in the next scene Macbeth is very much upset when he is 
informed that Fleance has escaped. If he had been there at the murder, he’d 
have known about it already. 

Rita: Maybe the third murderer was a spy sent by Macbeth to make sure 
that the two murderers he had hired really did the work. 

MARJoRIE: Yes, but on the other hand, the third murderer might have been 
an enemy of Macbeth’s who had heard his directions to the two murderers and 
had come to try to prevent the crime but had been only partly successful by 
helping Fleance to escape. 

CHAIRMAN: But what we want to know is whether in directing the scene we 
should have Frederick March, who plays the part of Macbeth, play the third 
murderer also. 

Lyp1a (who is chairman of the costume committee): It wouldn’t make any 
difference anyway, because we have planned to have all three of the murderers 
dressed in black and masked. Even the other two murderers couldn’t be sure 
whether the third one is Macbeth or not. If you have the part played by anyone 
who is about Macbeth’s size the audience will be left in doubt as to the identity 
of this character, which is what I think Shakespeare intended. 


These selections from the report of the casting committee give some 
idea of the way in which the method encouraged the students to dig 
into the material of the play. 

In the report of the scenario committee one bit is rather revealing. 


CHAIRMAN: In Act III, scene 5, we were in some doubt. Should this whole 
scene be omitted from our movie production? One authority that we read said 
that the scene is so different from the rest of the play and so unrelated to it that 
there were serious doubts that it was written by Shakespeare. Many scholars 
think it is a scene written by Middleton and interpolated into the play later. 
Does the scene seem to you to add anything to the play? 

ELEANOR: Yes, I think the scene is very necessary to remind the audience 
again of the witches. 

BuRNLEY: And that makes the audience hate Macbeth less and pity him 
more, because it reminds them that he can’t help committing the crimes. 

Janice: And besides, this scene is the first time that Hecate has come into 
the play, and this shows the audience that the three witches are responsible to 
some greater supernatural power. 
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The scenery committee explained what the various sets would 
look like. At one point they said they had been in some doubt as to 
whether Macbeth’s castle would have pictures on the walls or not. 
However, they finally found a book showing pictures of the interiors 
of eleventh-century castles. The walls were hung with tapestries and 
pennants, but had no pictures. Therefore, they recommended that 
no pictures be used in the movie sets. 

In much the same way the other two committees made their re- 
ports. The costume committee described in considerable detail the 
clothing which the different characters would wear in various scenes. 
Entirely unsolicited by the teacher, a set of water colors was sub- 
mitted as part of the report of this committee. These showed a num- 
ber of the important characters of the play dressed in gorgeous 
eleventh-century costumes. The preparation of these paintings must 
have been preceded by some rather careful research into medieval 
costuming. The verbal report, which was lucid and concise, was 
greatly enlivened by the pictures. 

These selections give some idea of how the work proceeded in both 
the experimental and control groups. Before reporting on the com- 
mon test which concluded the experiment, we should say a word 
about the spirit displayed in the two sections. Under the student- 
guided plan the whole tone of the class was changed. More aggres- 
sive students were even more responsible in attitude. The shy, reti- 
cent students recited, suggested difficulties, and asked questions in a 
way that they never did in the control class. Also, the discussions 
tended to be more heated and emotional. Students picked at dis- 
puted points and contributed varying opinions as they rarely did in 
the control class, where the teacher’s opinion was the final judgment. 

In other ways the student-guided method seemed less effective. 
This group failed to solve some of the difficult but highly important 
abstract problems. For instance, they touched upon the two prob- 
lems—how many protagonists has Macbeth? and by what was Mac- 
beth’s downfall primarily occasioned—but they did not analyze the 
situation logically or arrive at a conclusion. In the teacher-guided 
section they did both. Also, student-guided discussion tends at times 
to move less swiftly, to stagnate, or to concentrate upon trivialities. 
But which class showed, at the end of the unit, the clearest con- 
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ception of the basic material of the play? On the last period of the 
term, we gave both classes the same objective test. This test’ was di- 
vided into three parts: the first part was of the true-false type; the 
second, multiple choice; and the third, the attributing of ten famous 
lines from the play to the right characters. And what were the re- 
sults? 

As we mentioned earlier in this paper, the two classes used in the 
experiment did not match exactly, the experimental group showing a 
median I.Q. 12 points higher than that of the control class. How- 
ever, we tried to rectify this discrepancy somewhat by getting the 
standings of the two sections on a piece of work which had been 
taught in exactly the same way to both. These standings showed a 
difference of approximately 20 per cent in favor of the experimental 
class. So, about a 20 per cent difference in the results of the Macbeth 
test would be what we could expect if the two methods used in teach- 
ing that piece were equally effective. 

When the results of the Macbeth test were tabulated, however, we 
found that, instead of ranking 20 per cent above the control class, the 
experimental group stood ro per cent lower, a loss of approximately 
30 per cent, a considerable part of which must be chalked up against 
the student-guided method. 

We realize, of course, that the results of our experiment would not 
justify our drawing any conclusion as to the relative merits of these 
two teaching procedures. Many such comparative studies would 
have to be made before that could be done with any degree of safety. 
Nor do we disagree with those who hold that the student-guided 
method gives students valuable training in a number of things which 
our test did not measure. It was not an attempt to measure the de- 
velopment of leadership, initiative, etc., which might result from 
that method. We were merely attempting to test the truth of the 
statement that the student-guided method, in addition to its effec- 
tiveness in developing these things, is a more effective means of realiz- 
ing the basic aims of an English classic. In one rather carefully con- 
trolled experiment, the student-guided method proved far less effec- 
tive. 

3 A complete copy of this test will be supplied by the authors upon request, Box 418, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 














































ENLARGING EXPERIENCES THROUGH ESSAYS 
MILDRED HELEN WILDS 


“Tf a student is enthusiastic over what he is saying, he will even- 
tually become clear and concise as he attempts to bring his experi- 
ences to others’ —with such a statement, those interested in the 
English curriculum might attempt to wipe out some of the gram- 
matical coxcombry that has been persistently petted by the advo- 
cates of the three “R’s.” 

The subject of English includes more than can be discussed in one 
article, in one conference, or in one book on the subject of English 
methods. However, one phase, creating conversational subjects and 
compositional material, recently caused consternation in an all-day 
conference called by a state supervisor in which he spoke emphatical- 
ly against the teacher whose primal aim consisted in casting a retrib- 
utive cudgel at every ‘“‘why-a,” “‘and-a,” and “‘ain’t”’ that was ever 
given adolescent emittence. The majority of the English teachers 
around that conference table agreed that, theoretically, it was very 
sound that attempts should be made to enlarge the student’s experi- 
ences so that he would have material to make him want to speak and 
write. At this juncture in his talk, the majority of heads nodded em- 
phatically, but how was this enlarging of experiences to take place? 
The voiced question became a unanimous problem as the group ad- 
journed. 

It will be necessary to designate the type of English course con- 
sidered here so that there will be no need to confuse these aims with 
the aims of the teachers of style and rhetoric, or the teacher who 
conducts a course in the history of literature. These suggestions are 
for the teacher of composition. 

A group of students with varying abilities and interests as well 
as enthusiasms enters the English classroom. On the bulletin board 
are a number of photographs of some modern essayists (cf. Liv- 
ing Writers, published by the American Educational Press, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio). The unit for the next four weeks is to be “‘essays,”’ 
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and with this vague word in mind the class has assembled. This 
class is meeting on a day in a century whose newspapers are crying 
forth facts concerning the Austrian Socialist Revolt, Hitlerism, and 
Emma Goldman, who is back in the United States for a visit, the 
first since her exile. It is a class which, because of the ‘‘times,”’ 
could recognize a car by the sound of the motor; a class which in- 
cludes a member who builds model hydroplanes, biplanes, and mono- 
planes and knows the romantic story of aviation. It is a class which 
is conscious of the ubiquitous radio, the mouthpiece of ‘‘Blue Ribbon 
Tooth Paste’’ and “Yellow Charm Corn-Cure.”’ A composition class 
in which the old “copybook” gave the wrist plenty of exercise and 
the mind and body unwanted rest would be sadly suited to this group 
of 1934 high-school boys and girls. There seems to be a challenge 
coming from the class: ‘‘Can you interest me in the world of books 
as much as the world at large interests me? I can sit beside a radio 
and be entertained all day long without thinking; I can go to the 
movie and escape into another world (very different from my own) 
with no effort expended and no troublesome thoughts afterward. 
I can be a detached, passive individual kept alive by advertising 
companies and entertainment concessions.”’ 

This wide spreading of the irrigation of literature, this enlarging 
means of education, is felt to be an unjust challenge by those Eng- 
lish teachers who find poignant charm in the pieces of ‘“‘true knowl- 
edge”’ which the literary artist conveys—yet the fact remains it is, 
and ought to be, a challenge. We agree with Ruskin that “The 
newspaper may be entirely proper at breakfast time, but assuredly 
it is not reading for all day.”’ We also agree with Morley that, “The 
essay is a picture of life seen through the lens of self.’’ The essay, 
then, ought to be a means for enlarging experiences so that self- 
expression is self-desired. 

Upon request, the Travelling Department of the Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission provided the class with a list of essayists who 
illustrate personal, editorial, biographical, descriptive, and reflective 
essays. They included Beebe, Bennett, Crothers, Galsworthy, 
Gerould, Hazlitt; Heydrick’s Types of the Essay; Leacock, Lowell, 
Lucas, McFee, Mathews, Mencke, Milne, Monroe, Morley, Park, 
Perry, Repplier, Roosevelt, Sharp, and Woodrow Wilson. 
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If the essays were to mean enlarging of experiences, it was well to 
find for each student a “‘first’’ essay that would be within his experi- 
ence. That is, each student has suggested to him an essay to be read 
before the second class meeting. For example, a boy whose main 
hobby was hunting and fishing was asked to read an essay by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt; a girl who seemed capable of appreciating whimsi- 
cality and humor was told about Christopher Morley; E. V. Lucas’ 
Parent’s Brothers went to a girl who had complained violently about 
the eccentricities of an aunt and uncle; J Am Interviewed By the 
Press by Leacock amused a boy interested in being a “‘cub reporter.”’ 

With this initial enthusiasm, the class met the second day (the 
first day had been spent in dealing with the term “essay” and the 
many types of essays that one could find). Only one day seemed 
necessary for any mention of essay “technique’—an appreciation 
and a love for essay reading can be acquired only by reading them. 

Needless to say, the third day became an “exchange meeting’’— 
ideas were given forth in orderly fashion, only to be snatched by an- 
other student who “had never thought about it before but, believe 
me, that’s true now that I happened to hear about it.” Current 
History, Scholastic, the Saturday Evening Post—all these furnished 
articles for those students whose reading abilities would not permit 
them to understand the authors included on the “reserve shelf”’ in 
the library. 

Composition material and conversational material grew out of the 
third day’s discussion. “‘What Women Want,” by Louise Huston in 
the February number of Farmer’s Wife, caused a comment or two 
concerning “bargain hunting’; then, at this point, a member of the 
class began to distinguish between a real “bargain” and a needless 
expenditure. E. V. Lucas’ Parent’s Brothers brought forth all the 
eccentricities that belonged to the Aunty Lizzies and the Uncle 
Jakes of the essay readers. Among Friends, by Crothers, reminded 
the class of some objectionable way of treating guests. A recounting 

of experiences ensued which, if one were searching for practical out- 
comes, would result in a more congenial and hospitable society after 
the N.R.A. has provided the promised leisure. 

When a student brought to class the point of view of Stephen 
Leacock in an essay called Have the English Any Sense of Humour? 
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the group was led to think about the American sense of humor- 

its value, its shallowness, or its cleverness. Sometimes sensitive feet 
were trodden upon, for Leacock says, “‘A peculiar interest always at- 
taches to humour. There is no quality of the human mind about 
which its possessor is more sensitive than the sense of humour. 
Surely, then, it is valuable to give this sense some consideration.” 

Subjects on modes and manners are ever interesting and profita- 
ble to the impressionable adolescent who finds living a very serious 
matter, and for whom etiquette often becomes the architect of fe- 
tishes. Katherine Fullerton Gerould has written an entire group of 
essays called Modes and Morals. ‘“‘The Boundaries of Truth,” an 
article in that volume, brought a discussion of “‘littie white lies,”’ 
gushing on the part of women; and it inspired impersonations of ‘‘typi- 
cal’’ masculine and feminine conversation. Besides the discussion of 
manners, the reader of the essay had brought “fortunate’’ similes 
and turns of expression that were of striking quality. Most of the 
class smiled when they were read this expression of Miss Gerould, 
“T know a great many people who are as honest as their own front 
teeth are false; and certainly no one expects them to go about calling 
attention to the skill of their dentist.’”’ We went no farther into a 
discussion of the author’s technique than to mention some of the 
“personal twists” that she used. 

With an essay being read every other day by each member of the 
class, there is plenty of time available for class conversation (the 
essays being read outside of class). At times “outside” assignments 
were made which grew out of a strong reaction to a particular topic, 
on which topic the students wished to summarize their ideas in 
written composition. 

When students know that they are delving into 1934 points of 
view, they get a different ‘“‘slant’’ on reading essays and, perhaps, 
like their acquiring a taste for the olive or for caviar, they will turn 
to this type of literature as well as to the “‘escape’”’ type of movie, 
play, and novel. 














































TEACHING THE ROMANTIC POETS BY WAY 
OF THE CONTEMPORARY 


ELIZABETH LE MAY 


To boys and girls in high school today, born during the war, there 
should be a bond of close sympathy with the younger romantic 
poets. Was not the age in which they lived strikingly similar to our 
own? They were born during the period of the French Revolution— 
that world-war that came to an end just one hundred years before 
our own World War began. Their early childhood was spent in an 
England of unprecedented prosperity—boom years when prices 
were high and when war profits swelled the national treasury. Then 
the war ended, foreign trade fell off, factories closed all over England, 
millions were thrown out of employment, and an era of depression, 
during which returned soldiers walked the streets in search of jobs, 
reads strangely like the history of our own day. The Treaty of Ver- 
sailles was a direct descendant of the Treaty of Paris, bearing an 
unfortunate resemblance to the parent that begot it. A Hitler and 
a Mussolini have their prototypes in a Napoleon and a Metternich, 
and the economic problems with which the NRA is struggling today 
trace their origin back to the Industrial Revolution. 

Convinced that through these parallels it should be possible to 
arouse an interest in the early nineteenth century and in the group 
of young radical thinkers of that age, I began the study of the ro- 
mantic poets in a fourth-year English class. Most of these pupils 
had had a course in modern European history, and all had read 
A Tale of Two Cities. This gave them sufficient background of fact 
to enable them to point out many of the similarities between our 
age and the earlier one. The next step was to picture Wordsworth 
and Coleridge as young men not yet twenty years of age when the 
French Revolution began in 1789, and Byron, Shelley, and Keats as 
infants whose inheritance, like that of the boys and girls in high 
school and college today, was to be the social, the economic, and the 
moral problems of a period of readjustment following a world-war. 
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In presenting the romantic poets, I hoped to accomplish two 
things: first, to give the class some understanding of the personality 
of each of these young men, of the ideas present in his verse, and of 
the influence upon him of the age in which he lived; second, to help 
them see similar and contrasting points of view in the poetry of our 
own day. All of the poetry was read aloud in class, either by the 
teacher or by a pupil who had been given time for preparation; and 
while the emphasis was largely upon interpretation of the thought, 
we took time to enjoy the music and the imagery of the verse as 
well. Each pupil had a copy of Magic Casements, an anthology of 
poetry old and new, edited by Carhart and McGhee; and we had 
a class set of Untermeyer’s Modern British and American Poetry. 
Most of the poems to which I shall refer are included in one or the 
other of these two collections. Auslander and Hill’s The Winged 
Horse provided the necessary biographical material. 

Beginning with a study of Wordsworth, we read, first of all, 
Browning’s “Lost Leader” and Shelley’s sonnet to Wordsworth in 
order to get the picture of the radical who had become conservative. 
The account of Wordsworth’s life in The Winged Horse offered a 
sympathetic explanation of the conduct deplored by these younger 
men, one of whom was later to regret his unsympathetic treatment of 
the older poet. It is necessary, I think, to get this picture of Words- 
worth at the beginning if we are first to see him in relation to his 
own age, and then to understand why he withdrew so completely 
from active participation in affairs of the day, why he sought out 
the retreat in the Lake Country, and why a love of nature became 
the absorbing passion of his life. Turning, then, to Wordsworth’s 
own poetry, we read two sonnets: “London, 1802” and “England 
and Switzerland,” both of which show Wordsworth’s ardent devo- 
tion to the cause of liberty, and identify him with the radical 
thought of his day. We read next a group of four short poems: 
“The Daffodils,” “To a Skylark,” “The World Is Too Much with 
Us,” and “My Heart Leaps Up,” all developing the same theme— 
the love of natural beauty which is a permanent and an ennobling 
influence in a man’s life. 

Could we find ideas similar to this in the poetry of our own day? 
We read Edna Millay’s ‘“‘God’s World,” observing the difference in 
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treatment—pure joy of the senses, unsubdued by any tendency to 
moralize; Rupert Brooke’s “‘Pine Trees and the Evening Sky,” in 
which the quiet peace of nature restores peace to the troubled soul 
of man; Bliss Carman’s “Daisies,” in which both setting and wording 
are reminiscent of ‘‘The Daffodils’; Sara Teasdale’s ““The Coin,” a 
perfect summary, in its concluding lines, of the Wordsworthian 
philosophy: 
O better than the minting 
Of a gold-crowned king 
Is the safe-kept memory 
Of a lovely thing. 

Harold Vinal’s ‘‘Miser,”’ hoarding the garnered treasures of a life- 
time’s worship of beauty; Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s “Memory,” 
redolent of pine scents and a wild-rose tree; and Emily Dickinson’s 
revel of delight in “I Taste a Liquor Never Brewed,” in which she 
so vividly describes the reeling joy of the “inebriate of air,” the 
“debauchee of dew,” and the “‘little tippler leaning against the sun.” 

In ‘Tintern Abbey”’ we found a summary of Wordsworth’s own 
statement of his philosophy of nature, and then compared it with 
Rupert Brooke’s “The Voice.”’ Rupert Brooke’s “hour of knowing,” 
the hour when, in the silence and the beauty of the night, he has 
almost found the hidden key of all that has hurt and puzzled him, is 


surely Wordsworth’s 
blessed mood 


In which the burthen of the mystery 

In which the heavy and the weary weight 

Of all this unintelligible world 

Is lightened. 
The philosophic peace and calm reached by Wordsworth at that 
moment were more perfect for the harmonizing influence of Doro- 
thy’s presence, the sister in whose voice he caught the language of 
his former heart. But no philosophic calm awaits Rupert Brooke, 
for the voice of her whom he had loved breaks in upon his blessed 
mood with a harsh note of dissonance, a voice breathing “cheerful, 
clear, flat platitudes.” There is no harmony of soul between these 
two, and the hour of knowing is lost in that one moment of bitter 
disillusionment. 
To show that Wordsworth enjoyed people who were interested 
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in “plain living and high thinking,” we read “She Was a Phantom 
of Delight.”” The amusing picture of the dilemma in T. A. Daly’s 
“Between Two Loves” helped us to appreciate the “perfect woman,” 
who combined the homely virtues of Carlotta, “strong for carry 
wood,” with those of the more appealing Angela, “who looka pretta 
good.”’ The protest of the intellectual wife in Miss Millay’s sonnet 
beginning, 


O, O, you will be sorry for that word, 


an exclamation called forth by the husband’s playful remark, 
What a big book for such a little head! 


helped some of the boys to sympathize with, rather than to condemn, 
“the reason, firm... . the foresight, strength, and skill’ of Words- 
worth’s phantom. 

In Masefield we found another champion of beauty combined with 
intellect. The expression of this particular idea appears in a little 
poem entitled simply “Lyric.” It is published in the same volume 
with “Enslaved.”’ 

Give me a light that I may see her, 
Give me a grace that I may be her, 


Give me a clue that I may find her, 
Whose beauty shows the brain behind her. 


And all things good and all things kind 

Are glimmerings coming from her mind. 

Coleridge’s “Ancient Mariner,” reread aloud and asa whole for the 
first time, probably, since these pupils had become acquainted with 
it in the ninth grade, was now seen to bear a close relationship to the 
nature poetry of Wordsworth, although the method of treatment was 
entirely different. This difference of treatment provided an oppor- 
tunity to compare the theories of poetry held by the two men, to 
dwell for a moment on their friendship and brief period of collabora- 
tion, and to understand something of Coleridge’s purpose in the in- 
troduction of supernatural elements. Edna Millay’s “Renascence,”’ 
read aloud in class on the following day, while the ideas and phraseol- 
ogy of Coleridge’s poem were still fresh in mind, offered rich material 
for comparative study. The cramped and narrow soul portrayed by 
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Miss Millay, the soul bounded “by three long mountains and a 
wood,”’ must be reborn through an acute consciousness of all human 
misery and through a sympathetic sharing of all human woes before 
it can see the beauty in “the fingers of the rain,” in “the dripping 
apple trees,” and in all living things. The tortured being who 
“suffered death but could not die” passes from “infinite remorse of 
soul,” through an awakening sense of beauty, to a realization that 


The world stands out on either side 
No wider than the heart is wide. 


The similarity in theme between this poem and “The Ancient Mari- 
ner’ was immediately obvious, and the class enjoyed pointing out 
real or apparent similarities in wording. The Ancient Mariner has 
learned to see God as him who “made and loveth all’; in the words 
of the reborn soul of Miss Millay’s poem we read: 

O God, I cried, no dark disguise 


Can e’er hereafter hide from me 
Thy radiant identity. 


God, I can push the grass apart. 
And lay my finger on thy heart. 

The description of the dungeon from Act V of Osorio revealed 
Coleridge’s interest in the humanitarian problems of his day. The 
causes of crime are here given as “ignorance and parching poverty,” 
and “‘man’s inhumanity to man” is deplored in his treatment of the 
criminal. This led to a discussion of Warden Lawes’s radio talks 
and then to a reading of “The Slave” by James Oppenheim, who, 
like Coleridge, sees him 


bound by fear and superstition, 
By ignorance, suspicion, and savagery. 


Edwin Markham’s ‘‘Man with the Hoe” and Margaret Widdemer’s 
“Factories” were presented as pictures of modern industrial slavery, 
both of which place the responsibility for the evil upon the existing 
social order. The little sister, “locked from sweets of summer and 
from wild spring air,” and the brutelike laborer, to whom the “rift 
of dawn, the reddening of the rose,’”’ can mean nothing, are as surely 
slaves as he who was confined in the “uncomforted and friendless 
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solitude” of a dungeon. In the concluding lines of Coleridge’s poem 
we note, as in these two modern poems, the influence of Words- 
worth’s insistence upon the power of nature to heal the “wandering 
and distempered child” by ‘“‘the benignant touch of love and 
beauty.” 

The reading of Byron’s “Prisoner of Chillon” appropriately fol- 
lowed Coleridge’s ““Dungeon” and introduced us at once to the most 
striking characteristic of Byron as a romanticist—his bitter denun- 
ciation of everything that stood between man and freedom, whether 
it was freedom of the body, as in ‘‘The Prisoner of Chillon,” or of the 
intellect, or freedom for the enjoyment of the senses. We stopped 
here to point out some evidences in Byron’s career of the nobler 
aspects of his devotion to the cause of liberty, noting the fact that 
in his maiden speech in the House of Lords he pleaded the cause of 
the poor weavers who were being ruined by the introduction of 
machinery, that later in his life he was regarded as so dangerous a 
foe to autocracy that he was obliged by the government of at least 
two different Italian cities to leave and seek a residence elsewhere, 
and that he finally gave his life in the Greek struggle for independ- 
ence. 

The two sides of Byron’s character—flippant and defiant on the 
one hand, proud and noble on the other—are presented in these 
two poems: “‘Stanzas Written on the Road between Florence and 
Pisa” and “On This Day I Complete My Thirty-sixth Year.” Both 
poems show his love of liberty. In the first one it is the liberty that 
means indulgence; in the second, the liberty that means sacrifice. 
The first extols wine, women, and song; the second sees the futility 
of a life without serious purpose and seeks atonement in an honorable 
death. 

A group of modern poems followed the discussion of these two. 
Robinson Jeffers’ “Age in Prospect’ weighs the comparative contri- 
butions of youth and age to happiness, the balance resting in favor of 
the peacefulness of old age—a peacefulness not reconciled with By- 
ron’s way of life. Alan Seeger sees no glory in death on the field of 
battle. He will keep the rendezvous, of course; but the glory of life is 
in the living, not in the dying. A. E. Housman expatiates on the 
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transiency of glory in ‘An Athlete Dying Young,” and cynically 
praises the wisdom of the young lad in slipping 


betimes away 
From fields where glory does not stay. 


The same author gives us, in the lines entitled ““When I Was Young 
and Twenty,” a picture of a youth whose disillusionment came ear- 
lier than Byron’s did, but it is a disillusionment which the reader 
regards with amusement only. Walt Whitman’s “When I Peruse 
the Conquered Fame” sets glory at naught and finds in love, un- 
changing and long, the one possession of other men that arouses in 
him the bitterest envy. 

We compared Byron’s picture of lovely womanhood in “She 
Walks in Beauty” with Wordsworth’s “Phantom of Delight.”” The 
feminine appeal of sweetness and innocence in Byron’s poem called 
forth a warmer response from most of the pupils than did Words- 
worth’s doctrine of perfection. Ezra Pound’s “Virginal”’ and Vachel 
Lindsay’s “To a Golden-Haired Girl in a Louisiana Town” gave us 
portraits of womanly loveliness and beauty in modern verse, and 
Amy Lowell’s ““Madonna of the Evening Flowers” suggested again, 
as in Wordsworth’s poem, the quality of usefulness allied with 
beauty. 

Most of the poetry of Shelley is beyond the comprehension of the 
high-school pupil, but it is possible through a selection of a few of the 
shorter poems to present two significant aspects of the poet and the 
man: the lyrical beauty of his verse and his desperate desire to 
show the world a better way of life. We read, first of all, ‘‘The 
Dirge” because it so satisfactorily combines these two aspects. 
The haunting music of the lines, pitched ina minor key, illustrates 
Shelley’s mastery of his art; and his despondency over the “‘world’s 
wrong” illustrates his intense interest in a better social order. Both 
these qualities were found again in the “Ode to the West Wind,” 
where Shelley with passionate fervor longs for the power of the 
wind to scatter his words among mankind. ‘‘To a Skylark” shows 
Shelley’s exquisite joy in ethereal loveliness, and affords in its closing 
lines another illustration of the desire to reach the mind and the 
heart of the world and to hasten the coming of a better day. 
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Two poems by Stephen Crane, “‘I Saw a Man” and “The Way- 
farer,”’ are of assistance in interpreting Shelley. Shelley is obviously 
not the wayfarer who, turning aside from the knifelike weeds, 
avoids the pathway to truth; he is rather the impetuous seeker of 
truth who falls upon the thorns of life. But the other picture, that of 
the man pursuing the horizon, the man who cannot be diverted from 
his goal by being warned that he can never reach it, might well be 
a picture of Shelley himself. Louis Untermeyer’s “Summons” is an- 
other contemporary poem rich in comparative values. In the open- 
ing stanza the poet’s complete surrender to the intoxicating joy in 
the beauty of the night is like Shelley; “the keen unconquerable fer- 
vor of the thrush. . . . throbbing with more than song,”’ is reminis- 
cent both of Shelley himself and of the skylark about which he 
sings; but the concluding lines, although they parallel in their inten- 
sity the fervor of Shelley, suggest a philosophic resignation that he 
never reached: 

And Beauty, rising out of all its forms, 
Flamed with its jov, a thing too great for tears, 
And, like a wine, poured itself out for me 
To drink of, to be warmed with, and to go 
Refreshened and strengthened to the ceaseless fight; 
To meet with confidence the cynic years; 
Battling in wars that never can be won, 
Seeking the lost cause and the brave defeat. 
In “‘Prayer” the same author asks for an attitude toward life much 
like that which dominated Shelley: 
Open my eyes to visions girt 
With beauty and with wonder lit- 
But let me always see the dirt, 
And all that spawn and die in it. 


Open my ears to music; let 

Me thrill with spring’s first flutes and drums— 
But never let me dare forget 

The bitter ballad of the slums. 

A group of Shelley’s love songs, read simply for their lyric beauty, 
served as a happy transition to the poetry of Keats. We read first 
the sonnet “When I Have Fears’’ because it opened the way to a 
discussion of the biographical facts necessary for an understanding of 
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the man; then, for a contrast in mood, the sonnet written after the 
first reading of Chapman’s Homer. The latter suggested the one by 
David Morton, entitled “The Schoolboy Reads His Jliad,”’ with its 
picture of the boy who found in Homer none of Keats’s joy. Emily 
Dickinson’s little verse, ““There Is No Frigate Like a Book,’’ seemed 
appropriate here, and we turned to it for a moment before going on 
to the opening lines of “Endymion” for the statement of Keats’s 
poetic creed: “‘A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” Both in the state- 
ment and in the lines that follow it there is much to suggest Words- 
worth. It was interesting to observe that in the youngest of the 
group of romanticists there was, in his insistence upon the exalting 
power of beauty, a more direct echo of the older poet than in any 
of the other three. A further expression of this idea was found in 
“The Ode on a Grecian Urn,” the closing lines of which: 


Beauty is truth, truth beauty—that is 
All ye know on earth, and all ye need to know, 


suggest Emily Dickinson’s ‘‘Beauty and Truth,” in which these two, 
buried side by side, discover that they are one. Natalia Crane’s 
“Reading Boy,” inspired by the little Roman boy carved in alabas- 
ter, who 
sits in sweet perfection that the chisel did unveil, 
With the rapture of an angel up against a lively tale. 


is another picture of the permanence of truth and beauty when caught 
and held by the hand and the eye of an artist. Rupert Brooke’s 
“The Great Lover” and Sara Teasdale’s “Barter,” with their lists 
of “beautiful and splendid things,” reveal in these two modern poets 
the same exquisite satisfaction in a thing of loveliness that so deeply 
stirred the soul of Keats. Sara Teasdale’s “Spring Night,” on the 
other hand, finds that beauty alone—material beauty, at least—is 
not enough. There must be love as well. 

“La belle dame sans merci,” with its picture of the hungry heart 
that has known a moment’s bliss, that has had a brief glimpse of 
the ecstasy to which mortals cannot hope to aspire, and that has 
been left, as a result, forever destitute and lone, has an eternal 
appeal. Two poems by Mary Webb in the volume called Poems and 
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the Spring of Joy give a poignantly intense expression to the same 
theme. The first one, called “Why?” contains these lines: 

Why did you come with your enkindled eyes 

And mountain look, across my lower way, 

And take the vague dishonor from my day? 


Before, I was not much unsatisfied; 
But since a god has touched me and departed, 
I run through every temple broken-hearted. 


I quote the first stanza of ““To Life.” 
Fair, fierce Life! What will you do with me? 
What will you make me? 
Take me and break me, 
Hurt me, or love me, 
But throne me not lonely and safely above thee, 
Sweet Life! 
Aline Kilmer’s ““Hamadryad” presents the picture of the forest 
woman who cannot be reclaimed and in whom, therefore, her lover 
can find no peace. In Wilfried Wilson Gibson’s ‘‘The Stone”’ we find 
a more realistic treatment of the same theme. Here it is death that 
has intervened, and a girl who is the victim. 

In this study of the romantic poets there was no attempt at an 
exhaustive or even a detailed analysis of any one poet. Such sig- 
nificant poems, for instance, as Wordsworth’s “Intimations of Im- 
mortality” and Shelley’s ““Adonais” were omitted. It was felt that 
unless the selections chosen were short and simple enough to be 
read in fairly rapid succession and without the delay necessitated by 
the detailed analysis of any one poem, there would be, in the mind 
of the pupil, no concrete impression of the whole. Furthermore, 
while there was no attempt, of course, to find a modern Shelley, 
Byron, or Wordsworth, we tried never to lose sight of the unifying 
idea of the study as a whole: the idea that the age in which these 
men lived was strikingly similar to our own; that Byron’s champion- 
ing of the cause of freedom, Shelley’s belief in the possibility of a 
better social order, and Keats’s love of life and beauty, are all part of 
life as we know it today, and that all these ideas have found expres- 
sion in the poetry of our own age. 











HOW MUCH ENGLISH GRAMMAR CAN HIGH- 
SCHOOL PUPILS LEARN? 


ESTHER FAY SHOVER 


During the past twelve years the members of the English Depart- 
ment, Arsenal Technical Schools, have co-operated in carrying on a 
project of intermittent, functional English grammar, planned to 
meet the practical needs of the high-school pupil and proportioned 
so that grammar is assured of a definite place among the other im- 
portant phases of the English course. 

Before the details of this project can be presented, three terms 
require explanation: 

First, by functional grammar we mean practical grammar, or 
those portions of technical grammar which a high-school pupil 
needs for understanding or creating his every-day English sentences. 

Second, the word “‘intermittent’’ indicates that functional Eng- 
lish is taught at certain stated intervals during the four years of high- 
school English. Pupils in our school study grammar as a part of their 
required work in the first, the second, and the fifth semesters of 
English; they may elect other courses which will be explained later. 

Third, the tests given each semester to determine the progress of 
pupils’ accomplishments are called ‘Hurdles’ and “Application 
Tests’ because of their increasing difficulty. The hurdle consists of 
functional grammar questions; the application test, a narrative in 
story or letter form, includes the grammar of preceding hurdles. 
Each of the six hurdles used in the course has its corresponding appli- 
cation test. A hurdle and its application test are written on succes- 
sive days. 

One other important phase—elective grammar—deserves mention 
before the details of the course can be explained. All application 
tests are graded by class teachers. The hurdles are graded by two 
high-scholarship classes composed of second-semester Juniors and of 
Seniors. In these classes, directed by members of the Hurdle Com- 
mittee, pupils review the entire course, learn to grade accurately, 
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and to prepare records of their grading. This one-semester course is 
called ““Grammar Practice I.” Pupils completing this course may 
elect ““Advanced Grammar Practice’ in which they either assist 
retarded pupils in regular hurdle classes, work in the English office, 
or enrol in the organization class which cares for circulating tests 
and compiling final reports. These grammar practice classes offer 
unusual opportunities to advanced, capable pupils who desire train- 
ing in leadership. 


THE GRAMMAR COURSE 


The course in functional English grammar now used in the Arsenal 
Technical Schools represents a combination of three determining 
factors; namely, time, subject matter, and accomplishment. Ap- 
proximately one-third of each of three semesters, or an equivalent of 
one entire semester, has been allotted to the study of required 
grammar. The choice of those parts of English grammar which can 
give constructive guidance has been a matter of continuous study on 
the part of class teachers and members of the Hurdle Committee. 
Accomplishment, as shown in hurdle grades, also determines the 
choice of material. Continued low grades on certain points of similar 
hurdles have been considered as challenges which frequently have 
resulted in the re-wording of test questions or even in the changing 
of the subject matter. In all cases, hurdle questions are written so 
that the average pupil may complete and check his work in forty 
minutes. A hurdle and its corresponding application test, written 
on successive days, usually develop the same ‘‘thought subject,’’ one 
which interests the average pupil and is within his grasp. By study- 
ing the same “thought subject” for the grammar sentences in their 
hurdle and for the incident, story, or letter in the corresponding 
application test, pupils have an opportunity to see the relation be- 
tween grammar and composition. 

Recalling these three limitations, time, subject matter, and ac- 
complishment, the reader may better understand the content of the 
grammar course and the way it is apportioned to each hurdle and 
application test in the required course. The entire course includes: 
(1) sentences as to meaning and as to form, (2) phrases, clauses (in- 
dependent and dependent), (3) uses of words and their parts of 
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speech, (4) variations of verbs and of pronouns, and (5) direct and 
indirect discourse. Subdivisions of these five points appear in 
Hurdles I-VI as follows: 


Loni 


NS 


HURDLE I 


. Sentences as to meaning; capitals and punctuation, names of kinds as to 


meaning 


. Phrase modifiers of predicate and of subject 
. Recognition of predicate, subject, word modifiers of predicate, of subject, 


and of complement; predicate complement, direct object complement, 
indirect object complement 


APPLICATION TEST I: A LETTER 


HURDLE II 


. Review of material studied in Hurdle I; addition of the appositive, the inde- 


pendent member, and the connectives (prepositions and co-ordinate con- 
junctions) 


2. Identification of person, number, and case of personal pronouns 





. Principal parts of verbs that are commonly misused; understanding of terms 


regular and irregular as applied to verbs; synopses 


APPLICATION TEST II: A NARRATIVE 


HURDLE III 


. Kinds of sentences as to form with their punctuation 
. Uses and equivalent parts of speech of prepositional phrases and of depend- 


ent clauses modifying subject, complement, and predicate 


. Review of uses of words. Association with their parts of speech 
. Direct and indirect discourse 


APPLICATION TEST III: A LETTER 


HURDLE IV 


. Review uses and parts of speech 
. Verb drill similar to that in Hurdle II; synopses; principal parts and correct 


use of lie (to recline), lie (to falsify), and lay (to place). Transitive and 
intransitive verbs, active voice, passive voice, and no voice 


APPLICATION TEST IV: A NARRATIVE 


HURDLE V 


. Review kinds of sentences as to form with punctuation 
. Use and equivalent parts of speech of prepositional phrases and of clauses 


modifying subject, predicate, and noun complement (the noun clause is 
studied in the accelerated classes only). 
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. Uses of words and their parts of speech 
. Correct use of personal pronouns with their person, number, and case 
. Direct and indirect discourse 


un > Ww 


APPLICATION TEST V: A NARRATIVE 


HURDLE VI 


1. Recognition of participles, gerunds, and infinitives; correction of dangling 
and of misplaced participles. (Verbals are omitted in the group of retarded 
classes. ) 

2. Agreement of predicate with subject; agreement of pronoun with antecedent 

3. Correct use of lie (to recline), lie (to falsify), and lay (to place) including 
present participles 


CLASSROOM PREPARATION FOR TESTS 


At the beginning of the semester each class teacher who presents 
functional grammar receives outlines of the course, copies of previous 
tests, and a department calendar giving all dates for hurdles and 
application tests. Pupils know in advance the dates for the tests. 
Each teacher uses her own methods for presenting and drilling on 
this material. 

CLASS TESTING 

On the stated days for tests, teachers of Freshmen classes (Eng- 
lish I and II) dictate the hurdles. Each member of the Junior classes 
has his individual mimeographed set of questions because Hurdles 
V and VI have many more parts and are much more difficult than 
Freshman tests. At the close of each class period, teachers send the 
test papers to the English office. From here they are taken to the 
grammar practice room in which the papers are graded, the marks 
recorded, and the department reports compiled. 

On the day following each hurdle, pupils write their application 
tests for which individual mimeographed questions are provided. 
Class teachers grade these tests and use them to the best advantage. 
The five best hurdles and application tests from each class are posted 
in the department exhibit cases. 


WORK OF THE HURDLE COMMITTEE 


The preparing, circulating, and grading of all tests are cared for 
by the Hurdle Committee, composed of the head of the department 
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and five class teachers, one of whom is the chairman. Each semester 
the committee writes a new set of twelve tests. Individual members 
write the hurdles and the corresponding application tests, but each 
member of the committee comments on all tests before final copy 
is revised and mimeographed. The preparation of these tests requires 
much hard work. Tests must cover the points for a given hurdle, and 
must be concise, simple, and interesting. Tests must also be within 
the grasp of the average pupil who can write and check in forty min- 
utes. The following titles show the range of material used in a typi- 
cal hurdle for the past five semesters—September, 1931—January, 
1934. 
HURDLE I AND APPLICATION TEST I 


1. Home-made Christmas Gifts 

2. Tech’s Twentieth Birthday 

3. The Great Stone Face 

4. Martin Johnson in Africa 

5. Freshman Conference (Special Daily Study Period for Beginners) 


GRADING HURDLES 

Each semester two members of the Hurdle Committee alternate in 
conducting the Grammar Practice I classes that grade all hurdles. 
The high-scholarship pupils in these two classes review the six 
hurdles, and, under the direction of the teacher, grade all tests ac- 
cording to sets of weighted answers prepared when the hurdles were 
written. 

Advanced Grammar Practice pupils, under the direction of the 
chairman of the Hurdle Committee, care for organization, circula- 
tion, and filing of all hurdles and application tests. They also range 
and post all exhibitions of best papers. In addition these pupils 
compile reports prepared in Grammar Practice I and make depart- 
ment charts and graphs. 

Much of the success of the entire project depends upon the ex- 
ceptionally fine, accurate work of these boys and girls. The Gram- 
mar Practice pupils are most valuable assistants in the school. The 
intensive drill in grammar and in clerical accuracy, required for 
these elective courses in functional English grammar, will also be a 
valuable asset to them in later years. 
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The figures in Tables I and II are excerpts from charts and graphs 


submitted in the complete description of this project. Only the total 


TABLE I 


NUMBER OF CLASSES AND HURDLES 





‘ Total No. of 
Semester | Total He. of Hurdles Written 


| Classes and Graded 
Sept., 1931—JON., 1058...«....6005 IOI 4,783 
Jan., 1931—June, 1932... 106 5,181 
Sept., 1932-Jan., 1933.. a 100 4,874 
Jan., 1933—June, 1933...... | 95 4,816 
Grand total... Serer o 402 19,654 





TABLE II 


LOWEST AND HIGHEST MEDIANS* 


MEDIANS FOR MEDIANS FOR RE- MEDIANS FoR Ac- 
Mepium Groups | TARDED GROUPS CELERATED GROUPS 
SEMESTER Hurp.est | 
Lowest | Highest | Lowest | Highest | Lowest | Highest 
(Per | (Per (Per | (Per (Per | (Per 
Cent) | Cent) Cent) Cent) | Cent) | Cent) 
First | 78.50 Q2.25 | 61.00 | 79.00 94.00 | 100.00 
First | II | 78.79 | 88.25 | 67.00 | 73.00] 92.00] 95.50 
*h za Re moe) -|—_— a re 
. | » j } 
Second III 70.00 | 85.50 | 52.00 66.00 | 93.00 96.50 
: | 2 } / ~ EP a | : 
Second I\ | 73.50 | 80.50} 61.00] 72.50] 90.00] 95.95 
Fifth Vi | 72.00 | 85.50 73.00 | 82.00 03.75 | 96.00 
Fifth | VI§ 74.50 | 88.50 87.00 gO .00 91.00 | 98.00 
b / P.) | bY / | 
| 








* Each of the above figures represents the median for one group of classes in one of the semesters from 


September, 1931, to June, 1933. Also each figure was selected because it was the highest or the lowest group- 
median in the four semesters. Consequently, the dates, which have not been quoted, do not coincide 


t All hurdles are weighted to bring 100 per cent as the maximum possibility. 
t English V, medium and retarded sections, omitted noun clauses from Hurdle V 
§ English V, retarded sections, omitted three questions on verbals in Hurdle VI 
English V, retarded groups, recite in double-period classes; all other groups have single-period reci 


tations. 


number of classes taking hurdles for the past four semesters and the 


lowest and the highest medians are here given. These few figures, 


however, will be sufficient to show the trend of results and to sup- 


port conclusions listed below. 
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As there has been no major change during the past four semesters 
in the material used for each hurdle or in the organization of classes, 
the results here are comparable. These results show a variation in 
medians from semester to semester, even in the same grade and in 
the same subjects covered in similar hurdles. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The following conclusions are based, first, on tests given in 2,085 
classes, enrolling 60,164 pupils from September, 1921, to June, 1933; 
second, on graphs and charts made from the medians and per cent 
passing of 402 classes taking 19,654 hurdles from September, 1931, 
to June, 1933; and third, additional charts on failures (69 per cent- 
o per cent) in 81 classes, enrolling 2,649 pupils from September, 1932, 
to January, 1933. From this continuous twelve-year study, rein- 
forced by a more intensive two-year study of medians and per cent 
passing, and counterchecked by a study of one semester’s failures, 
these answers may be given to the original question how much Eng- 
lish grammar can high-school pupils learn? 

1. The intermittent course in functional English grammar now 
used in the Arsenal Technical Schools is within the grasp of high- 
school pupils enrolled. 

2. Pupils’ mastery of this course of functional grammar parallels 
their mastery of other phases of English taught in the same course. 
In other words, personal ability—not a special “‘sentence-sense,”’ 
seems to determine pupils’ accomplishments in functional English 
grammar. 

3. Enough pupils receive a sufficiently high percentage in hurdles 
to justify the time they spend on this type of grammar. 

4. Advanced pupils, who elected Grammar Practice I and II, 
January—June, 1933, answered a questionnaire on the value of the 
advanced courses in functional English grammar. A composite of 
their replies showed that these boys and girls appreciated their 
knowledge of grammar, the practical training in accuracy gained 
from grading hurdles, and the increased skill in applying grammar to 
their daily needs in reading, writing, and speaking. 

5. Because this intermittent plan for teaching functional English 
grammar consumes the allotted time for grammar, there has been no 
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organized effort to record the correlation between grammar and com- 
position. Moreover, no practical plan has presented itself for cal- 
culating these comparisons. These general results, however, are 
conceded: class teachers can explain many errors in speech and 
writing by questioning pupils on the grammatical point involved, 
thereby leading pupils to correct their own errors. Graduates who 
return from business or college frequently speak of the advantages 
which have come to them because of their training in functional 
English grammar. 

6. The detailed studies made from the summary for the twelve- 
years’ report showed more gratifying results than were expected. 

We believe that this course in functional English grammar is 
practical and justifiable in the Arsenal Technical Schools because 
of the high percentage of pupils who can master these fundamentals 
and use the knowledge to advantage. 

Plans for the future include further improvement in the method 
of teaching the subject and of administering the tests. They also 
invite a more careful study of greater possibilities for teaching pupils 
to apply this knowledge of functional English grammar to the sen- 
tences which they speak, read, and write. 


SOME POEMS ABOUT PEACE AND 
WORLD-FRIENDSHIP 
RUTH BYNUM 


It is the poets who are the prophets of modern times. Perhaps it is 
because they are more idealistic than the rest of us and actually in- 
troduce the new ideas; or perhaps they are simply more sensitive 
than the rest of us to the merest breeze of public opinion. At any 
rate, it is true that poets sang of a warless world long before any gov- 
ernment dreamed of taking the idea seriously, and modern poets 
have continued to oppose war in greatly increasing numbers. 

The first definite mention of world-peace as a possibility, in any 
poetry outside of the Bible, occurs in Tennyson’s well-known poem, 
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“Locksley Hall,’* so far as I have been able to discover. Even there 
the poet takes the precaution of expressing such idealistic sentiments 
through a man who is half mad. Tennyson evidently did not take the 
idea very seriously, as there is little mention of world-federation and 
peace in his other poems. In some poems, as in ‘“‘Maud,’” he actually 
praises war as an ennobling and manly enterprise. Also, Tennyson’s 
idea of peace was obviously an English one, with the entire world 
ruled by England, adopting English government, customs, and reli- 
gion; for, though he had this wonderful dream of peace, he had no 
conception of world-friendship and tolerance. 

No other poet of England seems to have had such a thought, 
though Carlyle, a poet in many ways, dreamed of bringing the nations 
of the world to a better understanding of each other by means of an 
exchange of literature. In a paper on Taylor’s Survey of German 
Poetry’ he reveals this ideal and continues: ‘‘Wars will become rarer, 
less inhuman, and in the course of centuries such delirious ferocity in 
nations, as in individuals it already is, may be proscribed, and be- 
come obsolete forever.” 

Thus in England Tennyson was the first poet to express the idea of 
world-federation and peace; while Carlyle dreamed of a way of ad- 
vancing them by means of a world-literature. This is one time when 
Carlyle was practical, for a better understanding of people of other 
countries through literature is recognized by modern educators and 
statesmen as one of the best means of preventing future wars. 

Of our American poets, the gentle autocrat, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, and Bryant, the nature lover, sang vaguely but hopefully 
their own songs of peace. In “Christmas in 1875’’4 Bryant says: 

Oh, when the day shall break 
O’er realms unlearned in warfare’s cruel arts, 
And all their millions wake 

To peaceful tasks performed with loving hearts, 
On such a blessed morn 

Well may the nations say that Christ is born. 

1 Alfred Tennyson, Tennyson’s Poetical Works (Boston: Houghton Mifflin). 

2 Ibid., Part III, verse V, p. 199. 

3D. W. Wilson, Carlyle to the French Revolution (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner and Co., Ltd.), p. go. 

4William Cullen Bryant, Poetical Works of William Cullen Bryant (New York: 
Appleton), p. 343. 
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In ‘““Among the Trees’’s he wonders if these same trees will: 

Look also on a nobler age than ours; 

An age when, in the eternal strife between 

Evil and Good, the power of Good shall win 

A grander mastery; when kings no more 

Shall summon millions from the plough to learn 

The trade of slaughter, and of populous realms 

Made camps of war..... 
In ‘‘Earth’” and “After a Tempest’? Bryant dreams the same utopi- 
an dream, for to him, as to others of his time, a warless world was 
utopian, and not yet a thing to be definitely planned for. 

Holmes’s songs in praise of peace are yet more vague. In “A 
Hymn of Peace’’® the boon of peace is apparently asked for his 
own land only. The “International Ode’’? is more definite, but also 
less personal, being an occasional piece composed to be sung before 
the Prince of Wales, on his visit to America. In the last stanza the 
children sang: 

Lord, let war’s trumpet cease, 

Fold the whole Earth in Peace 
Under thy wings! 

Make all thy nations one, 

All hearts beneath the sun, 

Till thou shalt reign alone, 
Great King of Kings. 

These earlier poets scarcely seemed to dare believe in the thing of 
which they sang and they made little definite effort to further the 
cause of world-peace. Most of them, in other poems, have glorified 
some phase of war, or sung the praise of some fighter. It remained 
for the last generation, the poets who lived during and after the last 
great war, to eschew all praise of war and warriors, to paint war as it 
really is, and to talk of a warless world as a definite possibility of the 
more immediate future. 

Before the last war, most of the poets remained at home and wrote 
of battles from a distance which veiled the horror and colored the 
whole with the rose hue of heroism and patriotism. In the last war, 


Ss [bid., p. 321. ® [bid., p. 160. 7 Ibid., p. 66. 
8 Oliver Wendell Holmes, The Complete Poetical Works of Oliver Wendell Holmes 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin), p. 290. 


9 Tbid., p. 152. 
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however, many of the poets went “over the top” and few of them 
were able to keep any illusions concerning the beauty and glory of 
war. It is interesting to note that three of the best known of the 
poets who idealized the last war died before they had been long at 
the front. Alan Seeger,’° Joyce Kilmer," and Rupert Brooke” all 
died fairly early in the war. The others, not great poets, all of them, 
but sincere, wrote of war as they found it—horrible, merciless, un- 
necessary. Of these Service is probably best known. His ““Rhymes of 
a Red Cross Man’”s contains some vivid pictures which certainly do 
not glorify war. Siegfried Sassoon,"* Robert Graves," and Wilfred 
Wilson Gibson” are three of the better known anti-war poets. 

In most of the poems by these and other soldier-poets there is 
little mention of peace. There is only a terrible picture of war as 
they found it, a hatred of it, and an indictment of those responsible 
for it. Seemingly there was no time to see farther, no time to dream. 
The very clearness of the picture, the faithful portrayal of ugliness 
and brutality, should be enough to sicken the world and rid it of all 
illusions of the gallantry and beauty of the soldier’s life and fate. 
The facing of death for home and country may sound heroic and fine, 
but there is nothing fine about facing brutality and mutilation, lice 
and mud for the gratification of kingly ambitions or the enriching of 
munitions manufacturers. 

The uncontrollable lust for blood is the subject of many of these 
poems, as in “The Kiss” by Sassoon.'? And in many by Service we 
notice the same strain. This is combined with a terrible irony in “‘The 
Happy Warrior’’® by Herbert Reed. Sassoon also wrote “‘After- 

1 Alan Seeger, Poems by Alan Seeger (Chicago: Scribner), p. 144. 

™ Joyce Kilmer, ‘Rouge Boquet,” in Red Harvest, Vincent G. Burns, compiler 
(New York: Macmillan), p. 392. 

Rupert Brooke, “The Soldier,” in An Anthology of War Poems (London: W. 
Collins Sons, Ltd.), p. 53. 

13 Robert W. Service, Rhymes of a Red Cross Man (New York: Barse and Hopkins). 

4 Siegfried Sassoon, ‘“The Kiss,” in The New Poetry, Monroe and Henderson, com- 
piler (New York: Macmillan), p. 458. 

1s Robert Graves, “It’s a Queer Time,” Modern British Poetry (New York: Har- 
court Brace), p. 353. 

% Wilfred Wilson Gibson, Poems (New York: Macmillan). 

17 Op. cit. 
8 Herbert Reed, An Anthology of War Poems, p. 124. 
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math’’? as a reminder to those who, after the war, may have forgot- 
ten many of its horrors. 

Often the poet shows us the enemy, not as an enemy but as a pos- 
sible friend, as in “The Man He Killed’? by Hardy and “Only a 
Boche’’* and ‘‘My Foe’’” by Service. There is a moving appeal in 
“Tn Flanders’ by James Norman Hall, and a touching bit concern- 
ing an army mule in “Commandeered’’*4 by L. G. Moberly. 

The poets who remained at home caught the spirit of the soldier- 
poets and the output of idealistic war poetry was exceeded by that of 
the realistic. Of these, none were more striking than those of Carl 
Sandburg. “‘Killers,”*5 “Buttons,” ‘“Fight,’*?7 and “And They 
Obey’”* are four outstanding examples of Sandburg’s method of pre- 
senting his thesis or moral by means of a brief, clear-cut word pic- 
ture. 

Vachel Lindsay wrote more thoughtfully and presented his ideas 
more definitely. He asked a question concerning the right of kings to 
make war in ‘“‘Who Knows,’”? and he expressed the feeling of our 
American hero, Lincoln, concerning war in “Abraham Lincoln Walks 
at Midnight.’’8° At the close of the World War Edwin Markham 
wrote “A Song of Peace,’’** which is more philosophical and less 
stirring than some of the others we have mentioned. “The Boy in 
Armor’’»? by Hagedorn, is an emotional accusation of the world by a 
slain soldier. 

The poems on this subject which were written by women are a 
little more gentle, but not less firmly opposed to fighting than those 
of the men. These include: “O Mothers with Little Sons,’’’s by An- 


19 Siegfried Sassoon, Modern British History, p. 285. 

20 Thomas Hardy, The New Poetry (New York: Macmillan), p. 194. 

4 Op. cit., p. 109. 2 [hid., p. 109. 

23 James Norman Hall, Cease Firing, Roussel, ed. (New York: A. W. Winston), p. 22, 
24 L. G. Moberly, An Anthology of War Poems, p. 111. 

#8 Carl Sandburg, Chicago Poems (New York: Henry Holt), p. 85. 

% Ibid., p. 92. 

27 Tbid., p. gt. %8 Thid., p. 93. 

29 Vachel Lindsay, Collected Poems (New York: Macmillan), p. 384. 

3° Thid., p. 53. 3 Edwin Markham, Cease Firing, p. 56. 
3? Herman Hagedorn, ibid., p. 18. 


33 Angela Morgan, tbid., p. 4. 
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gela Morgan; “‘Youth,’’*4 by Katherine Lee Bates; ‘“Let Us Have 
Peace,’’35 by Nancy Byrd Turner; and “If War Is Right,’’** by Alice 
Corbin. 

Two poems by Thomas Hardy must be included in any collection 
of peace poems. “The Man He Killed,” already mentioned, has a 
homely but true idea; the other, ‘‘In Time of ‘the Breaking of Na- 
tions,’ ’’37 is a great poem on any count. The ancient practice of 
hiding the hideousness of war behind color and music is expressed 
beautifully in “The Illusions of War,’’3* by Richard Le Gallienne. It 
is a poem which I should like to quote in full, but I shall leave you to 
look it up for yourselves. 

No poet has shown war as it is, more dramatically than Amy 
Lowell in her polyphonic prose selection, ‘Bombardment.’ The 
different phases of civilization which suffer from war are individual]- 
ized in a striking way—beauty, childhood, age, science, religion, 
poetry—all shattered. Without drawing any moral, the idea is per- 
fectly and movingly presented. 

Other poems concerning peace and war are more idealistic, more 
thoughtful, and less emotional. An example of this type is found in 
“‘t914—and After,’’*° by James Oppenheim. He asks and answers a 
question: 

Would you end war? 
Create great peace..... 
And ends 
As surely as vile selfishness brings disease, 
So surely shall your selfishness bring war. 

There is another poem which I like to think of as a peace poem, 
though the author probably did not mean for it to be interpreted in 
just that way. In “They Went Forth to Battle, but They Always 
Fell,’’4* Shaemus O’Sheel is speaking, presumably, of the Irish, but 
34 Katherine Lee Bates, ibid., p. 8. 
38s Nancy Byrd Turner, ibid., p. 35. © Alice Corbin, ibid., p. 77. 

37 Thomas Hardy, Collected Poems, p. 511. 

38 Richard Le Gallienne, Red Harvest, p. 3. 

39 Amy Lowell, Modern Verse (New York: Henry Holt), p. 84. 

4° J. P. Oppenheim, Red Harvest, p. 328. 

4" Shaemus O’Sheel, Modern American Poetry (New York: Harcourt Brace), p. 342. 
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It was a secret music that they heard, 
A sad sweet plea for pity and for peace; 


It is a lovely composition and may certainly be used in a group of 
peace poems. 

There are many more very excellent poems on the subject of peace 
and many others revealing a hatred of war. I have only tried to 
name some which seem to be outstanding. Every searcher will have 
his own favorites. I have found only three collections which are 
really helpful, and two of these have limitations. The one, Cease 
Firing,” contains many selections which seem trivial, while many of 
the greater poems on the subject are omitted. The other, An An- 
thology of War Poems,*} includes only those written by actual sol- 
dier-poets. The third and best is The Red Harvest, edited by Burns. 
Anyone interested in this subject would do well to make a collection 
of his own, from all available sources. 

To the collection of actual war and peace poems may be added 
those which may serve to create a better understanding between na- 
tions and races. In this list we would surely find Schauffler’s “Scum 
o’ the Earth,’’*4 the dialect poems of T. A. Daly,*S and many by the 
negro poets, including Paul Laurence Dunbar** and Countee Cullen. 

Many of these poems are useful for assemblies and other school 
programs and for meetings of various organizations interested in the 
suppression of war and the promotion of a better understanding 
among the nations. I have also used my own collection by having a 
unit of war poems for reading and discussion in an eighth-grade read- 
ing class. They caught the attention of the boys, especially, much 
more quickly than the lyrics and ballads which we found in our text- 
book, and through them I felt that I could lead up to some of the 
quieter type by proving to the doubters that poetry could be modern 
and red-blooded, and that they might like it. 

4 Cease Firing, Roussel (ed.). 

43 An Anthology of War Poems, F. Smith (ed.). 


44 Robert Haven Schauffler, Scum o’ the Earth and Other Poems (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin). 


4s T. Augustine Daly, McAroni Medleys (New York: Harcourt Brace). 


© Caroling Dusk, Countee Cullen (ed.) (New York: Harper), and The Book of Ameri- 
can Negro Poetry, Johnson (ed.) (New York: Harcourt Brace). 
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I read a few of my favorites to the class, leading up to ““Bombard- 
ment” as a climax. We discussed the poems briefly and I suggested 
that the students find others. The study led, without compulsion, to 
a comparison of the realistic poems with the idealized ones. We 
noted facts about the poets’ lives, whether they had actually fought 
and how long. The study finally ended with a debate on whether it 
would be desirable to abolish war entirely. 

This was a lively and interesting study, but only one example of 
what can be done with poetry. I do not believe in bringing propa- 
ganda into the schools, but considering the ages in which war has 
been praised and its heroes immortalized by poets; considering the 
fact that until recently history, as taught, was only a string of bat- 
tles and names of great warriors; I believe it is time to present the 
other side of the picture, so that youth may choose with open eyes, 
at least, and a full knowledge of what war really is when cleared of 
the glamour and romance. 
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LITERATURE FITS THE NEW SCENE 

“T’ve never enjoyed so many good books in all my life before.’’ This 
is the usual comment from high-school students after three months’ class- 
work in current literature. These students enjoy English. They sit in the 
class after the passing bell rings to finish a paragraph or to read another 
sentence. Some come early to get started sooner on a book. Many ask 
for more to do. Some ask for recommendations from classwork suitable 
to carry home in available form for the family to use. 

This is the experience in the modern reading course which can be a one- 
semester or a one-year elective for eleventh-grade non-college preparatory 
students, the majority of whom are underprivileged. The work can be 
done with or without textbooks. A student is able to furnish enough 
material for each unit of work from the public library. In this way he 
becomes acquainted with his community library, and he experiences the 
selection of books for leisure-time reading. 

To the high-school student who does not read or who reads but little 
this course opens unnumbered vistas into the realm of reading, and he is 
encouraged to follow those types of constructive reading which prove 
most attractive. The teacher who has a rich background of reading can 
lead a student from the level on which she finds him to a keen enjoyment 
of reading of recognized quality. 

The assignment notebook and the projects are important features of 
the course. In the notebook the student keeps daily assignments, lecture 
notes, reviews, criticisms, personal thoughts, and any other data suitable 
for a workbook. Into the project book go the results of all of the “‘out- 
side reading.” Talents in printing, drawing, arrangement, or color 
schemes may be exercised in the construction of the project. Work is re- 
warded upon the contract plan. 

After a short unit on the use of the library, the students enter the field 
of the short story. The work includes class lectures, short stories, a proj- 
ect, and a comprehensive test. 

Modern poetry is read aloud by the teacher or by the student. Notes, 
class discussions, and a poetry project are included. No examination is 
required, although short tests are given frequently. 
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Magazines and newspapers are popular units of the work. Notes and 
discussion prepare for the working of a project. 

The second division of the course opens with a study of criticism. 

Suitable book jackets are displayed on the bulletin board to arouse 
interest in the various units. This scheme works well, especially with the 
study of the novel. Each week a different type of novel is selected by the 
student under the teacher’s supervision. A problem may be worked under 
this unit, or the student may choose a problem under the unit on biog- 
raphy. This plan may consist of additional reading and may be used es- 
pecially with the more rapid readers. 

There are two distinct purposes in reading travel books. One is to 
read in preparation for taking the journey; the other is to read as a sub- 
stitute for the actual journey. The average student selects his travel 
books with the latter purpose in mind. 

The informal essay is entertaining to the student. He finds enjoyable 
the personal contact with the author. 

Modern biography, both individual and collective, with the accom- 
panying notes and discussions is over all too soon. 

Drama reading is supplemented by attendance at the Pasadena Com- 
munity Playhouse, where the best in modern and experimental drama 
may be seen by the members of the class. 

Students admire the projects of their classmates. Many students ask 
to have their project books returned, and they show an extreme pride in 
saving them. 

In many instances students are inspired by their reading to attempt 
original poems and short stories. 

Alertness on the part of students to news stories in the city dailies on 
literary prizes, noted authors, books, and plays is a noticeable feature of 
the work. 

Speakers who know authors, who are authors, who know books, who 
know the art of dramatic production, or who know any of the background 
of modern literature may be invited to speak to the class. Students may 
serve as speakers. For instance, the student stage manager may explain 
modern stage lighting. 

From a progressive educational point of view this course is easily 
adaptable to the new philosophy of integrating English, art, and social 
science. The English is largely literary appreciation. The art has no 
limits to its possibilities. The social studies suggest the background for the 
selection of materials. 
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From an administrative point of view these classes are pleasing in that 
large groups of students can be handled by a single teacher. 

For the student there is the “now” appeal. For he knows at the be- 
ginning of a semester that the course is “‘up-to-the-minute.’”’ Many of the 
selections which are read in the course are not yet written when the class- 
work begins. 

Students have found the required current literature course so worth 
while that they have demanded from the counselors another “good Eng- 
lish course” for an elective. From the needs of these enthusiastic boys 
and girls we are now building the new additional course, ‘English for 
Social Living.” 

Joun E. Twomey 
Joun Moutr TECHNICAL HicH SCHOOL 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 





POOLED THOUGHT 


The following outline of procedure in pooled thought has contributed 
measurably to the improvement of pupils’ speaking and writing. 

1. Organization and procedure.—A portion of each class period is set 
aside for the sharing of reading and thought experience. Each classroom 
elects its own president, who heads the discussion. A class secretary, ap- 
pointed each day by the president, prepares a summary of the day’s dis- 
cussion and reads it on the following day. The president performs the 
regular duties of his office and assigns special topics to interested students 
for class discussion. These topics range from “The Discovery of Vita- 
mins” to “Recent Trends toward Internationalism.”” More important 
than the special topics is the obligation of each student to review and re- 
port the day’s news with such explanation as seems necessary. Another 
activity is the oral recommendation of good books and magazine articles 
rather than formal book reviews. 

In summary, this portion of the class program is handled by student 
organization, and the procedure is one of sharing intellectual experience. 

2. Socialization and integration.—The pooling of thought has a socializ- 
ing and integrating effect upon classroom routine. Since the students 
themselves handle the program, they feel obliged to make it highly suc- 
cessful. Each day boys and girls meet to communicate ideas and weigh 
values according to their own criteria of judgment—they sense the neces- 
sity for law, co-operation, and honesty in group living. They feel the 
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thrill of conjoint activity stimulated to achieve a common aim. In short, 
it is their program, not a superimposed task outlined to satisfy, as they 
often think, the whim of the teacher. If two of the most important social- 
izing results could be selected, I should name the following as I have seen 
them grow into the thought habits of my students; they are: (1) tolerance 
for others’ ideas, and (2) deferred conclusion until all the evidence is in. 

A pooled-thought procedure also enhances integration. Students are 
not integrated in terms of history, English, or mathematics, but in terms 
of life-functions. It is reasonable to assume that students may be inte- 
grated with the four major functions of life: (1) family, (2) vocations, (3) 
government, and (4) leisure. In the periods of communal thinking, stu- 
dents study and review trends of the modern home, and how the trans- 
planting of an agrarian population into honeycombed apartments neces- 
sitates readjustment. These students discuss future possibilities in the 
occupations and the effect of invention upon employment, production, 
distribution, and standards of living. Further integration is realized 
through student appreciation of the function of government and the at- 
tainment of liberty through law. Lastly, my students astonish me with 
their understanding of machine-produced leisure—its problems, solutions, 
and the means of using leisure time wisely. When students think in these 
terms, they are not being prepared for life, they are living life. 

3. Values of the program.—The first and greatest value of the thought- 
sharing program has been to enhance the ability to express oral thought 
clearly and forcefully. Too often we English teachers have taught oral 
expression of thought when the student had no thoughts to express. First, 
promote habits of thinking and remember that students do not think 
in vacuo; they must have something to think about. Then, when they are 
eager to express themselves, it is time to help them. 

Second, as a direct corollary of the first value it follows that student 
experience is greatly enriched. Thirty pairs of eyes widen the mental 
horizon far more than one pair can. Our class is a type of oriental barter 
shop, where the best gems are gathered and exchanged freely. 

As a result of this exchange, the students grow in social] responsiveness 
—a deeper understanding of group living, feeling, and obligation. Now 
this third value, some will say, should be the special province of social] 
science. But since no water-tight compartments can be placed between 
subject fields, the English teacher should reasonably supplement educa- 
tional growth in another department through integration. She should ask 
in return that social science teachers inculcate an appreciation for clear 
and forceful expression of thought. 
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A fourth value, naturally, is the urge that students feel to write their 
thoughts. When heated arguments upon capital punishment bring many 
of the class to their feet to speak, a theme is in order. There is no drudgery 
about writing a theme when students have red, perspiring faces from the 
emotion which they feel for their subject. 

The four chief values of pooling experiences may be summarized as 
growth: in oral expression of thought; enrichment of mental experience; 
attitudes of social responsiveness; and in written expression of thought. 

EMERY STOOPS 
WHITTIER UNION H1GH SCHOOL 
WHITTIER, CALIFORNIA 


BUT I DON’T LIKE POETRY! 


“Aw gee! Do we have to read poetry for a book report?”’ 

“Yes, you must, this month.” 

“But I don’t like poetry.” 

Rather apologetically I sympathized and insisted. I did that only 
once, however. I decided that some interesting and practical way must be 
devised to act as a wedge to split prejudice against poetry, so that the 
student might enjoy something of the intrinsic in the art of the literary 
masters. At the same time I wished to show something of the different 
types of poetry so that the student might be able to distinguish among the 
elegy, sonnet, ode, epic, etc. I even desired to drop a word about the dif- 
ferences between the Petrarchan and Shakespearean sonnet. The follow- 
ing plan worked well. 

I casually suggested that book reports on poetry were due within the 
month, and hastily added that no one need worry much about it, since we 
would do most of it in class and have some fun with the report. About a 
week before the report I read an entire period from Untermeyer’s Modern 
Poetry and hinted that the students take down the name of the author 
whose poetry they liked, or in whose biography they might be interested. 
I selected the easier poets first and led up to the more intricate poetry. I 
commented on the life of each of the poets and found that the students 
were interested in getting the “lowdown” on some of the writers. As an 
assignment for the report I required only that each student bring to class 
a book of poems. He might glance through it to.see whether or not he 
found a few pieces that were “pretty good.” 

Meanwhile, I prepared a worksheet on poetry. This contained all the 
different types of poetry and the names of poems under the type. The 
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rhyme scheme for different kinds of sonnets, examples of the mechanics of 
poetry, etc., were contained in it. 

One will find Bolenius’ Teaching Literature in the Grammar Grades and 
High School of inestimable help in preparing the sheet. 

I bought a fifteen-cent edition of Palgrave’s Golden Treasury (Modern 
Library), tore it apart and pasted the poems on drawing paper. I also 
prepared two sheets for the book report. These contained questions of 
this type: Select an elegy, give author, and express the thought of the 
poem in a good sentence or two. I ran the gamut in types so that the stu- 
dent found it necessary to seek out the ode, sonnet, lyric, etc. These 
sheets can be worked out in several different ways, of course. _ Immediately 
someone will say that this is too much work. It is to be remembered that 
one can use this report year after year with some variation. 

When the class met, I passed out the worksheet and two sheets for the 
book report. I gave the class two days. Students might exchange books 
or quietly talk over a good find. To safeguard the real purpose of the re- 
port, I gave out the selections from the Golden Treasury, in which one 
finds more readily the different types of poetry, to say nothing of the bead- 
roll of the literati. 

It worked! I heard none of the complaints about reading a book of 
poetry. The students read selections in Palgrave, which would have fright- 
ened them had they been handed the book and been asked to report on it. 
It is safe to say that each student read a minimum of twenty poems and 
covered the types well. As a finale I asked each student to write on the 
back of his report two paragraphs on “Modern Poetry.”’ Many admitted 
they enjoyed doing the report because it was different. As for the teacher, 
he may be certain that the report is actually read, which is too often not 
the case in the book report “‘racket.’”’ My greatest satisfaction came upon 
finding that approximately 10 per cent of the class selected a book of 
poetry for reading when they were allowed a choice the following 
month. 

I have worked out this scheme for the essay book report but find it 
does not have as good results as the poetry report, since it takes more time 
and leads to hurried reading. One definite benefit it has—the teacher can 
be absolutely certain that the report has been done. Again, it does away 
with after-school oral reports and checking of papers which are handed in 
as reports any time during the month. If one keeps a card-index report 
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of the students’ reading, he need only pass out the cards during the report 
and collect them shortly after. The absentee, of course, must do the rou- 


tine report. 
James P. Morris 
HORNELL H1GH SCHOOL 


HORNELL, NEW YORK 


RELATIONAL LESSONS IN LITERATURE 


One of the greatest tragedies of this period of educational retrench- 
ment has been the cost in terms of beauty. The fine arts—music, art, ex- 
pression, aesthetic dancing, drama—have all been considered ‘‘frills’” and 
have been the first to be dropped from the school curriculum. Many chil- 
dren have had to sacrifice their private lessons in voice, piano, and art. It 
has fallen upon the regular classroom teacher to make her work as rich, as 
varied, and as beautiful as possible. 

Teachers of literature have been challenged to bring a real love of 
beauty, and a true appreciation of color, humor, personality, nature, and 
of all that is lovely in the world to their boys and girls. Every conscientious 
teacher of literature is following some type of a self-imposed code: 

In this short hour I will bring brightness into the lives of these pupils who, 
through no fault of their own, are being robbed of beauty. 

I will share with them my love for some one author, or poem, or song, or 
picture that will enable them to meet their new problem of increased leisure. 

I will strive to develop an individual resourcefulness which will make for 
inward contentment in days of outward chaos. 

It is with this thought of supplying a very definite need in the lives of 
boys and girls that the following lessons in appreciation have been out- 
lined. They might be called correlated lessons in appreciation; we might 
borrow Garrison’s aptly chosen word and call them “‘relational’’ lessons." 
At the same time one of these poems is taught, a music number, and a 
picture related to the poem, would be introduced. Nearly every school 
possesses a victrola. In almost every town or community there is some 
lover of music who has records, songs, and piano or violin numbers she 
would love to share. Often there are the favored few in a class who have 
had broad training in music. These children could learn the beautiful 
lesson of altruism by sharing their talent and training with others. For 
years the better reproductions in art have been available at a low cost. 

*S. C. Garrison, “Trends in the Foundations of Teaching,” the Peabody Reflector 
(March, 1934), p. 84. 
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Many of these come in folders that aid in the interpretation and apprecia- 
tion of the picture. A few suggested lessons follow: 


Poem: “Hark, Hark! the Lark”’ 
Music: ‘‘Hark, Hark! the Lark’”’ 
Picture: ‘Song of the Lark”’ 





Shakespeare 
Schubert 
Breton 


(A record of bird calls would add delight.) 


Poem: ‘“‘God’s World”’ 
Music: “TI Love Life”’ 
Picture: “‘The Mill Pond”’ 
“The Riches of Autumn” 


Poem: ‘“‘Trees’’. 

Music: “Trees” 

Picture: ‘Harp of the Winds”’ 
“The Three Trees” 
“The Avenue”’ 


Poem: “The Recessional’’ 
Music: “The Recessional”’ 


Picture: ““The Embarkation of the Queen of Sheba”’ 


Poem: Song from “Pippa Passes”’ 
Music: Browning Songs 
Picture: “Spring’’. . 

“The Pool” 

“The Rainbow Landscape” 


Poem: “Awake! It Is the Day” 
or the first lines of ‘‘Pippa Passes.” 
Music: ‘‘Awake! It Is the Day” 
“Morning”’. 
“At Dawning” 
Picture: ‘“Morning”’ 
**Morning”’ 


Poem: ‘‘The Prayer Perfect”’ 
Music: “Prayer Perfect’’. 
Picture: ‘The Infant Samuel” 


Poem: “Charity”. .... Perry errr ere 

Music: “Charity” 

Picture: “Girl with Doves’”’ 
“Feeding Chickens’’ 
“The Market Cart’’ 


Millay 
Mana Zucca 
Inness 
Jordaens 


Kilmer 
Rasbach 
Martin 
Rembrandt 
Hobbema 


. Kipling 


de Koven 
Claude 


Browning 


Mrs. Beach 


Botticelli 
Corot 
Rubens 


Longfellow 


Barbour 
Speaks 
Cadman 
Parrish 
Corot 


Riley 
Stenson 
Reynolds 


Dickinson 
Hageman 
Greuze 
Maris 


Gainsborough 
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Poem: “Glances’’. 
“C.L.M.” 
Music: “Little Mother of Mine” 
“Mother My Dear”’ 
“That Wonderful Mother of Mine”’ 
Picture: “‘The Artist’s Mother’’. 
“The Artist’s Mother’. . 
“The Artist and Her Daughter’”’ 


Poem: “Joy”’ 
Music: “Joy” 
Picture: “Girl in the Swing” 


Poem: Selections from “The Cotter’s Saturday Night” 


“Tt Takes a Heap o’ Livin’ ”’ 
Music: ‘‘Homing’’. 
Picture: “A Happy Family”’ 


Poem: ‘‘Calvary’’. 
Music: “Calvary” 
Picture: “Descent from the Cross’’ 


Poem: ‘“‘Sea-Fever”’ 

Music: ‘‘Salt Water Ballads’”’ 
“Duna” 

Picture: ‘‘A Gale’’. 
“On the Beach” 


Poem: ‘‘A Ballad of Trees and the Master’’. 
Music: “Into the Woods’’. . 
Picture: ‘‘Christ in the Garden”’ 


Poem: “Little Boy Blue”’ 
Music: “Little Boy Blue” 
Picture: “The Blue Boy”’ 


Poem: “Crossing the Bar”’ 
Music: “Crossing the Bar”’ 
Picture: ““A Calm at Sea’’ 

“The Sea Witch”’ 
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Alfred Kreymborg 


Masefield 
Burleigh 
Treharne 
Hager-Goodwin 
Whistler 
Bellows 

Lebrun 


Sara Teasdale 
Wintter Watts 
Hencke 


Burns 
Guest 

Del Reigo 
Israels 


Robinson 
Rodney 
Rubens 


Masefield 
Keel 

McGill 

Van de Velde 
Blommers 


Lanier 
Lutkin 
Lorenzo 


Field 
Nevin 
Gainsborough 


Tennyson 
Barnby 

De Cappelle 
Patterson 


FRANCES Ross HIckKs 


Murray STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
MuRRAY, KENTUCKY 
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ONE WAY TO TEACH SHAKESPEARE 

Five years ago I stumbled upon a method of teaching Shakespeare 
which year after year has proved so unusually successful that I pass it 
along. Any teacher can use it, I believe, whose nerves are strong and who 
still enjoys Shakespeare and young people. 

When I start a play, or a unit of plays, the first thing I do is to point 
out various scenes in which Shakespeare’s dramatic power is shown at its 
best. I then ask each pupil to memorize a part from one of these scenes, 
the memory work to be done within three or four days. By a “part’’ I 
mean Lady Macbeth’s lines in the sleepwalking scene, twenty or thirty 
lines from Mark Anthony’s speech, the lines of the scene between Hamlet 
and Ophelia when he sends her off to a nunnery, or the like. The two or 
three pupils who are acting in a given scene form themselves into a sort 
of troupe for that scene. 

At the end of three or four days, after the pupils demonstrate to me 
that they know the lines by writing them, comes the part of the work 
which is different, and which accounts for its success. All the forty pupils 
in the room (usually ten or fifteen troupes) get up on their feet at one time and 
begin to act their parts. To anyone entering the room, it seems like a verita- 
ble madhouse. The din is terrific. But two or three things are happening 
in the minds of the youngsters which give them a real feeling for the dra- 
matic power of the greatest playwright of all time. 

In the first place self-consciousness has disappeared. Nobody is look- 
ing at anybody else; everybody is yelling at the same time. There are 
very few pupils who, under these conditions, will not roar even in the 
index. 

The teacher is walking around the room helping individual groups who 
haven’t caught the feeling of their lines. After the first day or so, his chief 
duty is likely to be to help transmute noise into art. Pretty soon some 
young John Barrymore, a little more vigorous or a little more imaginative 
than the rest, attracts the attention of the whole class. Everybody stops 
to watch him and everybody gets an idea how he may do his own work 
better. 

But although the loss of self-consciousness, the personal aid of the 
teacher, and the example of the more capable pupils are important, they 
are not chiefly responsible for the success of the method. Let us suppose 
that in a unit of thirty recitations on Shakespeare, five of them are to be 
devoted to reading the play—to dramatizing, if you will. Ordinarily, 
when each scene is read by itself, each pupil may expect five or ten min- 
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utes for reading his part before the class, or a few selected pupils may ex- 
pect two or three times that much. By the method under discussion 
every pupil gets four or five hours of practice under some guidance and in an 
atmosphere where the play is the thing. 

The results are that even in a slow class a majority of the pupils de- 
velop some genuine feeling for Shakespeare, and the class as a whole is 
almost always enthusiastic about the work. Once in a while I discover 
real dramatic talent; but more important than that, every youngster dis- 
covers for himself the fact that he can read well and that Shakespeare is 
thoroughly alive, not only when acted by a Sothern or a Hampden, but 
when acted by a high-school junior. 

I recommend this method without hesitation to any teacher who can 


stand the hubbub. 
A. S. HANcockK 

CENTRAL H1GH SCHOOL 

TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


























EDITORIAL 


Rollo Walter Brown made in the Adlantic some time ago a con- 
vincing plea that we give our young people a chance. The depression 
Out into has prevented them from getting a chance to act in the 
the industrial world, and now our fear of taxes threatens to 
Community close even the schools to many or all of them. They need 
a chance to do, to take responsibility. 

Others have been pointing out these many years that the oppor- 
tunity for work and play at home and in the neighborhood has con- 
stantly shrunk as our civilization has become more industrialized. 
Opportunities for being entertained, if one has the price, remain; 
but opportunity for action, for “doing something and taking the 
consequences” become all too few and narrow—especially for our 
developing boys and girls. 

How can we expect the next generation to have those qualities of 
character, those habits of self-reliance, that capacity for labor, that 
inventiveness necessary to run this world, without the chance to 
practice while they are growing up? We see readily enough that spe- 
cific arts such as swimming, banking, and correct speech can be mas- 
tered only by practice. Neither theoretical instruction nor formal 
“exercises” are sufficient; there must be participation in the real 
activity. Can’t we see that the same principle holds for the larger, 
less tangible, more important aspects of personality and behavior? 

The inescapable conclusion is that the school and college must 
offer full rich experiences, participation in the life of the community. 
It is the (limited) opportunity for initiative and responsibility which 
the extra-curricular activities present that draws so many pupils to 
them without the “credits” necessary to buy their attendance upon 
our regular (inactive) classes. We can, as Mr. DeBoer suggested in 
the June editorial, transfer those extra-curricular activities to credit 
courses, but that isn’t enough. Even these extra-curricular oppor- 
tunities are all too limited, too much mere play, or confined within 
the walls of the school. The young person needs to find himself part 
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of the great moving social machine, engaged in activities of practical 
consequence to others as well as to himself. 

All this sounds quite doctrinaire, but such ideals are realizable if 
we can only take a fresh and unconventional view of the situation. 
The school paper is all but universal. Many schools have taken the 
next step out into the world: a school column in the local paper. 
There is, we believe, at least one high school that produces the town 
paper. Lack of capital need not prevent such an arrangement. Just 
offer to the proprietor[s] of the local news sheet[s| the co-operation of 
a junior or senior composition class, or of the whole high school, in 
gathering and writing the news of the community, features, etc. 
He can have a newsier, brighter paper—in ninety-eight per cent of 
the cases—at no cost to himself. To displace his compositors and 
pressmen might not be desirable either from the educational or the 
economic point of view. 

And there are a good many services the community needs which 
are not now performed. Would a public bulletin—either a big dis- 
play or mimeographed copies available upon request—giving an 
honest tabulation of leading reviewers’ reports of the type and excel- 
lence of photoplays coming to the local theater|s] not be a real serv- 
ice? In fact the whole leisure life of most communities might be 
greatly enlivened and elevated by school leadership. A little theater, 
a park, community outdoor sports, especially in the winter! Some 
of the projects would require the assistance of the adult population, 
but therein would lie the English department’s chance to give some 
vital lessons in honest propaganda. 

Further enumeration of the possibilities, such as a census of the 
town showing density of population in different parts, occupations 
of the citizens, real estate values as shown by tax assessments, etc., 
or reports of the expenditure of the local taxes, is hardly necessary. 

There will still be need for classes in literature, for training in 
reading, for study of effective expression, and the conventions of 
usage, but the academic work as an accompaniment of something 
more stirring and dynamic, in which what is learned is used, will 
be more palatable and more productive of intellectual strength. 


W. W. H. 














































NEWS AND NOTES 


THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION 


The subject chosen for discussion at the convention of the National 
Council of Teachers of English to be held in the Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C., November 29 to December 1, is ““The Relation of the Teach- 
ing of English to the Rapidly Changing Conditions in Our Society.” 
The trend of the legislation sponsored and enacted by the national gov- 
ernment has made this choice inevitable. Our meeting at Memphis two 
years ago was devoted to the consideration of a similar topic. But the 
social and economic developments since then have been so rapid that we 
now either confront new problems, or see our old ones from a new point 
of view. Since the national administration has been the leader in the 
movement, we expect to have one of its qualified representatives explain 
to us its present and future program. This will serve as the foundation of 
fact upon which to base our subsequent deliberations. A broad outline 
of the problems which we share with teachers of other subjects we hope to 
have presented by the new commissioner of education. 

In determining the nature of our new social duties, as teachers of Eng- 
lish, we shall have to take care not to neglect the traditional and more 
individual services which we have always rendered our students. Other- 
wise, we shall find ourselves teaching every sort of subject but English 
and becoming exclusively amateur teachers of ethics, economics, and 
sociology. Our talks and conferences at Washington must help us all to 
maintain a nice balance between these various obligations. They must, 
at the same time, quicken our belief in the importance of them all. 
Only thus will this convention perform the expected double service of 
increasing our professional intelligence and deepening our human en- 
thusiasm. 

At the general meeting on Friday, November 30, four speakers will 
discuss the subject in its relation to the special field of education each 
represents. The speakers are: Rev. Francis P. Donnelly, S.J., of Ford- 
ham University; Thomas W. Gosling, former superintendent of schools, 
Akron, Ohio, now director of the Junior Red Cross; Professor Allan Ab- 
bott of Teachers College, Columbia University; and Dean Marjorie 
Nicholson of Smith College. 
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Plans for the opening session on Thanksgiving evening include an ad- 
dress by a representative of the national administration, who will explain 
aspects of federal policy of importance to teachers, and a talk by Dr. 
J. W. Studebaker, the new Commissioner of Education. The president’s 
annual address will close the program. 

Among the speakers at the Saturday luncheon will be Dr. Esther Cau- 
kin Brunauer, International Relations Secretary of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, who will report on a year’s study of modern 
youth in Germany. 

The programs for the various departmental and committee confer- 
ences are being arranged by steering committees with the following chair- 
men: Roscoe E. Parker, College Section; Imelda Stanton, Senior High 
School Section; Angela Broening, Junior High School Section; Maude 
McBroom, Elementary Schools; C. R. Rounds, Teachers Colleges; Alma 
Paschall, Creative Writing; Cabell Greet, Current Language Problems; 
Joseph M. Murphy, Journalism; Mabel A. Bessey, Magazines in the 
Classroom; J. M. O’Neill, Speech; Max J. Herzberg, Radio; C. C. Hanna, 
Departmental Organization; Ida T. Jacobs, International Relations; Isa- 
bel R. Wilson, Literature; William Lewin, Photoplay Appreciation. 

A regional committee has been appointed by President Campbell to 
assist the local Washington committee in preparations for the conven- 
tion. Its members are: Angela Broening, Board of Education, Baltimore; 
Frances Dearborn, Johns Hopkins University; Francis E. Litz, Western 
High School, Baltimore; I. C. Poley, Germantown Friends School; 
Conrad T. Logan, State Teachers College, Harrisonburg, Virginia; Eliza- 
beth Baker, State Teachers College, Fredericksburg, Virginia; Mildred 
English, Public Schools, Raleigh; J. L. Vaughan, University of Virginia. 


NEW COUNCIL PUBLICATIONS 
Two additions are being made this month to the list of publications 
sponsored by the National Council of Teachers of English. These are 
The Teaching of College English, a summary of the research done by the 
College Committee of the Curriculum Commission compiled by Dr. Oscar 
James Campbell, and Photoplay Appreciation in American High Schools, 
by Dr. William Lewin, chairman of the Council’s Photoplay Appreciation 
Committee. Both monographs are published by D. Appleton-Century 
Company for the National Council. 
Professor Campbell’s book ranges in scope from a consideration of 
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problems and methods in Freshman classes through those in classes of 

candidates for the Ph.D. degree. The following reports, prepared by 

members of the College Committee, were used by Professor Campbell in 

compiling his data: 

“Articulation of English Teaching Between Secondary School and Col- 
lege,’’ Professor Ralph P. Boas, Wheaton College 

“Tendencies in the Teaching of Freshman English,” Professor A. D. 
Sheffield, Wellesley College 

“English for Major Students,’’ Professor Helen Sard Hughes, Wellesley 
College 

“Honors Courses in English,” Dean Marjorie Nicholson, Smith College 

“English for the General Student,” Professor Homer Woodbridge, Wes- 
leyan College 

“English for the Engineering Student,’ Professor J. H. McKee, Purdue 
University 


The manuscript based on these materials was then submitted to the 
following educators for criticism and modifications: 

Hardin Craig, Leland Stanford University 

A. G. Baugh, University of Pennsylvania 

Ernest Bernbaum, University of Illinois 

W. Wilbur Hatfield, Editor of the English Journal 

Helen Sard Hughes, Wellesley College 

E. M. Hopkins, University of Kansas 

Thomas Knott, Editor of Webster’s International Dictionary 

R. A. Law, University of Texas 

Marjorie Nicholson, Smith College 

C. S. Osgood, Princeton University 

Karl Young, Yale University 


Dr. Lewin’s book gives a full report of the Photoplay Appreciation 
Committee’s two-year experiment in introducing motion picture study 
into high-school English classes throughout the country, with a descrip- 
tion of the teaching methods used. There are now 600 high-school teach- 
ers participating in the movement to improve motion picture standards 
through the medium of the English class. Lesson plans for selected mo- 
tion pictures will be published for the National Council during the present 
school year by the Bureau of Publications of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Max J. Herzberg of Weequahic High School, Newark, will 
act as general editor in co-operation with Professor Allan Abbott of 
Teachers College. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


PRIZES—FOR TEACHERS! 


What is the best piece of teaching you have done in the last year or 
two? The plan that you followed would be valuable to other teachers of 
English, either for direct use or for suggestion. 

Accordingly, the English Journal offers a first prize of ten dollars and 
two second prizes of free subscriptions to the Journal for the best lesson 
plans covering a unit in literature in grades IX—XII. The unit may be as 
short as a single lesson or as long as twenty lessons or their equivalent. 
In general, the shorter units can be reported more adequately in the goo 
words which are allowed. 

The contributions are to be in the form of plans—that is, of directions— 
but attached to each must be a statement of where and approximately 
when this unit was taught in substantially this fashion. The Journal is 
to have the right to publish, but does not promise to publish, all prize- 
winning plans. They must reach the Journal office on or before October 15, 
1934. 

Similar prizes for plans in literature in grades VII—X, composition in 
grades IX—XII, and composition in grades VII-X are contemplated. 


THE N.E.A. ENGLISH ROUND TABLE 


Dr. Frederick Houk Law, head of the English department of Stuy- 
vesant High School, New York City, was the principal speaker at the 
English Round Table arranged by the Department of Secondary Educa- 
tion of the National Education Association in co-operation with the 
National Council of Teachers of English and held July 2 during the 
N.E.A. convention in Washington. Dr. Law’s address on ‘Meeting 
Community Needs through the Teaching of English” was followed by a 
discussion led by Miss Frieda Egbert, of the Eastern High School, Wash- 
ington. Miss Louise Moore, of the Central High School, Washington, 
who presided, extended to the large number of teachers present an invita- 
tion to attend the annual meeting of the National Council of Teachers of 
English which will be held in Washington during the Thanksgiving week- 
end. 
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THE BEST SELLERS' 
June 18 to July 16 


FICTION 

1. Lamb in His Bosom, by Caroline Miller. September 1, (Harp.) 
$2.50. 

2. Somebody Must, by Alice Grant Rosman. June 22. (M.B.) $2.00. 

3. The Chinese Orange Mystery, by Ellery Queen. June 19. (Stokes) 
$2.00. 

4. River Supreme, by Alice Tisdale Hobart. June 19. (B. M.) $2.50. 

5. Code of the West, by Zane Grey. July 5. (Harp.) $2.00. 

6. Anthony Adverse, by Hervey Allen. June 26, 1933. (F. & R.) $3.00. 

7. Back to Virtue, Betty, by Margaret Widdemer. June 29. (F. & R.) 
$2.00. 

8. I, Claudius, by Robert Graves. June 4, (S. & H.) $3.00. 

9. Amorelle, by Grace L. Hill. June 28. (Lipp.) $2.00. 

10. Years Are So Long, by Josephine Lawrence. July 2. (Stokes) $2.50 


GENERAL 


1. Stars Fell on Alabama, by Carl Carmer. June 26. (F. & R.) $3.00. 
2. While Rome Burns, by Alexander Woollcott. March 5. (Viking.) 


$2.75. 

3. Escape from the Soviets, by Tatiana Tchernavin. May 16. (Dut.) 
$2.50. 

4. New Careers for Youth, by Walter B. Pitkin. June 28. (S. & S.) 
$1.50 


5. Nijinsky, by Romola Nijinsky. March 22. (S. & S.) $3.75. 
6. Life Begins at Forty, by Walter B. Pitkin. October 25, 1932. 
(Whittlesey.) $1.50. 

7. 100,000,000 Guinea Pigs, by Kallet & Schlink. January 12, 1933. 
(Vanguard.) $2.00. 

8. You Must Relax, by Edmund Jacobson. April 16. (Whittlesey.) 
$1.50. 

9g. A Chinese Testament, by Shih-Hua Tan. June 12. (S. & S.) $3.00. 

10. Modern Art, by Thomas Craven. May 11. (S. & S.) $3.75. 


* Reprinted, by permission, from the Retail Bookseller, of the Baker & Taylor Co., 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York. Ranking is based upon actual count of the Baker & Taylor 
Co.’s sales throughout the country during the period indicated. Only current books are 
included. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


THE PERIODICALS 


THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 

The Pulitzer Prize Awards in literature for 1934 were received by the 
critics with rather widespread disapproval and even ridicule. The A meri- 
can Spectator published an obituary of the Pulitzer Prize, framing it in its 
facetious, conspicuous, black border. Edith J. R. Isaacs, commenting on 
the play award in the Theatre Arts Monthly writes scornfully that Colum- 
bia University (whose Pulitzer Advisory Board overruled the judgment 
of the play jury) is distinguished for its lack of dramatic accomplishments 
and has never succeeded even in making a second-rate Broadway play- 
wright. “Why,” says Miss Isaacs, “should Mr. Walter Pritchard Eton, 
Clayton Hamilton, and Mr. Upton Strong serve on a play jury that must 
take orders from Columbia?” It will be remembered that the award went 
to Mr. Sidney Kingsley for Men in White after the play jury had selected 
Maxwell Anderson’s Mary of Scotland. 

Mr. Fred B. Millett will discuss the Pulitzer and other literary prizes 
soon in the English Journal. 

In reviewing the most important literature dealing with the drama in 
English in the year 1933, Mr. Walter P. Eaton selects for his article (A mer- 
ican Scholar, Winter, 1934) Lee Simonson’s The Stage is Set as the most 
important critical discussion of the drama; Harold N. Hillebrand’s Ed- 
mund Kean as the outstanding biography of the theater; Karl Young’s 
The Drama of the Medieval Church as an example of the more orthodox 
scholarship; Kaufman and Ryskind’s Of Thee I Sing as the first musical 
comedy to be honored with the Pulitzer Prize; Gordon Daviot’s Richard 
of Bordeaux as the most important new play produced in England; and 
Eugene O’Neill’s Ah, Wilderness! as a departure from the emotionalism, the 
frustration theme, and the psychological abnormalities which occupied 
O’Neill in his earlier work. 


Miriam Allen DeFord writes satirically in the August, 1934, American 
Mercury of the achievements of that much-beloved predecessor of Eddie 
Guest, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, who died in 1919 at the age of sixty-four. 
The Wisconsin farm girl, who started her literary career by “ ‘out- 
Swinburning Swinburne and out-Whitmaning Whitman,’ and ended it 
with very tame platitudes of the Dorothy Dix variety,” had been an 
ardent devotee of spiritualism, palmistry, New Thought, Theosophy, and 
Rosicrucianism. Nevertheless, she was sufficiently practical to heed the 
advice of her publisher, who wrote, ‘“‘Give us heart-wails; that is what our 
readers like.”’ She was keenly disappointed that bona fide critics refused 
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to recognize her work, particularly the “‘pedestrian”’ sonnets on Heloise, 


which she rightly regarded as her best work. 

Regarded by many for a time as a Socialist because of her inflamma- 
tory poem, “The Workers,” she nevertheless accepted gratefully the gen- 
erous royalties from the Hearst papers, even though her wealthy husband, 
a sales manager for a silverware firm, had been able to retire before mid- 


dle age. Hurt by the criticisms of her “Poems of Passion,” she was 


charmed by the sensation they had caused and followed them with 
“Poems of Pleasure’ and with novels entitled A Double Life, An Erring 
Woman’s Love, and Sweet Danger. 


What is a poem? Lincoln Reis adds to the world’s stock of definitions 
in his article in the Nation for July 25, 1934, without measurably adding 
to the confusion. After rejecting the analyses of T. S. Eliot and I. A. 
Richards, the Marxists, and others, he ventures this somewhat compli- 
cated explanation: 

“The imitation of a complex idea involving either in whole or in part 
some human action or attitude through the imagination, by means of 
metaphor, ambiguity, and word, the whole possessing unity of tone.” 

Mr. Reis then proceeds to define the definition. A complex idea, for 
example, is “the proposition or series of propositions. The proposition 
is defined as that through which truth or falsity is expressed.’’ Tone, it is 
explained, is “the effect of the attitude toward the treatment of the idea.” 

All of which leaves us approximately where we started. 


A novel interpretation of Ernest Hemingway is given by Wyndham 
Lewis in the Summer, 1934, issue of the American Review. Lewis finds a 
distinct political significance in the work of Hemingway although, para- 
doxically, the latter’s novels seem completely devoid of any political 
interest. The characters in Hemingway’s stories belong to the submerged 
classes; they are people to whom things happen, rather than those who 
make things happen. There is a rough parallel between the characters 
of Hemingway and those of Prosper Merimee, but the latter’s possess 
an appetite for violence as a result of ambition or pride, while the former’s 
seek purposeless violence for the sake of the thrill. 

Even the style of the novels themselves assumes the manner of these 
characters. ‘“The rhythm is the anonymous folk-rhythm of the urban 
proletariat.’”” The problem is further complicated by the fact that Hem- 
ingway’s style has been tremendously influenced by the gibberish of Ger- 
trude Stein, although he has not reached Miss Stein’s “‘baboonish”’ stage. 
Moreover, the Stein manner imposes upon the author the “dummy” of 
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the first person singular, the half-witted personality which furnishes the 
key to the political character of the narrative. 

Lewis sums up his point of view as follows: 

“This is the voice of the ‘folk,’ of the masses, who are the cannon-fod- 
der, the cattle outside of the slaughterhouse, serenely chewing the cud. 
.... But where the politics crops up is that if we take this to be the 
typical part of a civilization—and there is no serious writer who stands 
higher in Anglo-Saxony today than does Ernest Hemingway—then we 
are by the same token saying something very definite about that civili- 
zation.” 


With the July-September, 1934, issue, publication of Hound and Horn, 
which in many ways continued the traditions of the Dial, is discontinued. 
Hound and Horn was a quarterly founded in September, 1927, with the 
purpose of providing a medium for distinguished critical and creative 
writing. In general, its contents have been technical in character, and its 
public necessarily small—too small, it appears, to support an expensive 
venture in literary journalism. 

The editorial point of view, if one may judge from the prevailing trend 
of the critical and literary contributions, has been experimental, even 
radical, as regards literary form, but essentially conservative as regards 
content. The impact of Marxist and other radical social thinking upon 
the literary philosophy of our day has therefore involved this magazine 
in animated controversy. Other features of Hound and Horn were a regu- 
lar chapter of comment on painting, another on dancing, and another on 
music. Well-known reviewers discussed the new books at length. A re- 
cent issue constituted a memorial volume to Henry James, and similar 
annual tributes had been planned for Melville and Whitman. The last 
issue contained poems by E. E. Cummings, Stephen Spender, and Eric 
Schroeder; a story by David Cornel De Jong; a historical study on music 
by R. P. Dodge; and an essay on Marxism by H. B. Parkes. Other 
contributors were Conrad Aiken, Mathew Josephson, Gorham Munson, 
Yvor Winters, T. S. Eliot, and Ezra Pound. The editor was Lincoln 
Kirstein. 


One of the more interesting new periodicals in the literary field is the 
Literary Observer, which came out in April of this year and will appear at 
bi-monthly intervals. The first issue contains literary news notes, com- 
ments on, and excerpts from, recent books, brief critical discussions of lit- 
erary problems, and original stories and poetry. E. F. Benton discusses in 
the April issue the identity of the “W. H.” appearing in Shakespeare’s 
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sonnets and contrasts those addressed to this mysterious friend and those 
inscribed to Shakespeare’s mistress. The magazine is published by Edwin 
Valentine Mitchell, 27 Lewis Street, Hartford, Connecticut. The annual 
subscription rate of the Literary Observer is $2.00 in the United States and 
$3.00 in Canada. 


Another amusing and informative arrival in the field of the little maga- 
zines is Thomas H. Uzzell’s The Blue Pencil, appearing for the first time in 
February of this year. It is a magazine for writers, and promises, among 
other things, to present monthly an authoritative, clearly written talk on 
“How To Write Good Stories.”” The March issue contains one of the san- 
est discussions on Joyce that can be found in current critical journals. It 
is written by Basil Davenport. The reader is vastly entertained by the 
unconscious humor in the excerpts assembled in the department appro- 
priately named ““The Ash Can.”’ Mr. Uzzell may be addressed at Room 
622, 342 Madison Avenue, New York City. The subscription price is 
$1.00. 


Another addition to the list of “depression” magazines in the field of 
literature is the new periodical leaflet called Space, which will undertake to 
supply a vehicle for writers in possession of a surplus of good manuscripts. 
The editorial announcement declares that “Space has no formula or policy 
beyond an interest in good writing and significant ideas... . . In form and 
content the material published in Space is plastic, connotative, qualita- 
tive, and off the beaten track of both standard and ‘little’ magazines.” 
Space is a monthly magazine edited by B. A. Botkin and published at 
Norman, Oklahoma, at fifteen cents a copy and $1.50 a year. 


PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 


Mr. Thomas A. Knott, general editor of Webster’s Dictionary, ad- 
vances in the April, 1934, number of American Speech the thesis that 
standard written language has had a more profound influence on the 
contemporary standard spoken language than the spoken has had on the 
printed. In his article called “Standard English and Incorrect English”’ 
he declares that on account of the growing literacy since 1450 and an al- 
most universal literacy since about 1870, the standard printed language 
has become the major source of the standard spoken language of perhaps 
60 per cent of the total population of the English-speaking world. Mr. 
Knott makes the interesting observation that “‘substandard”’ students are 
“not making mistakes, but are simply talking or writing their own native 
language.”’ Teachers are therefore reminded that such pupils are prac- 
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tically faced with the task of mastering a foreign language and required to 
drill themselves in, and to master the vocabulary patterns and usages of, a 
language developed through five hundred years by many artists and 
thinkers. Encouragement, therefore, rather than criticism should be the 
chief technique in dealing with such pupils. 


A significant development in the field of educational measurements is 
reported by J. Wayne Wrightstone, of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, in the May, 1934, issue of the Journal of Educational Research. 
Mr. Wrightstone describes in this magazine an instrument for measuring 
group discussion and planning and outlines the procedure for the use of a 
code for the recording of pupil contributions. When a class is planning re- 
ports or discussing units of work, problems, or activities other than those 
observed in a question and answer prepared-lesson situation, each type of 
contribution is represented by the trained observer on a data sheet by 
means of convenient symbols. Thus an extemporaneous contribution 
from real experience is recorded opposite the pupil’s name as 3C; asking 
a question on the unit or problem, as 3D; suggesting methods, activities, 
or solutions, as 3G; etc. Each contribution was a point on the pupil’s final 
score. Correlations with such factors as a mental or chronological aid and 
findings on personal data sheets and teacher-ratings were relatively low. 
Coefficients of reliability were found to be very high. Inasmuch as ‘“‘one 
of the most important correlative factors of democratic action is the de- 
termination of policies of group-discussion and planning,’’ measuring de- 
vices of this sort represent valuable contributions to the educational sci- 
ence of the future. 


Is scientific research in the field of education in need of integration? 
Dr. George W. Hartman answers this question in the affirmative in his 
article in School and Society for May 12, 1934, ‘‘Laissez faire versus Plan- 
ning in Educational Research.”’ He takes the position that there is less 
acute need at the present time for the amassing of mere factual informa- 
tion than for a research philosophy and a pattern which will give signifi- 
cance to data which have already been assembled. Dr. Hartman proposes 
that educational science be advanced by a system of co-operative planning 
of an extended research program in which the work of each member falls 
into its prescribed niche. As illustrations of such research programs he 
cites the Payne Fund motion picture series and the hundreds of compact, 
inductive studies which serve as the foundation stones for the modern 
Gestalt theory. ‘So far,’’ says Dr. Hartman, “‘our educational activities 
have been hit-or-miss shot-gun forays into the territory of the unknown; 
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henceforth we must have mass invasions moving toward a deliberately ar- 
ranged conquest position.”’ 


The teaching of international good will should be made a responsibility 
of the entire school organization according to Mr. J. O. Johnson, writing 
on “International Relations in the Curriculum” in the May, 1934, issue 
of the Minnesota Journal of Education. He points out that not only the 
current events hour in the social studies class and the programs and lec- 
tures in the school assembly, but the sciences, English, and foreign lan- 
guages, mathematics and the extra-curriculum can serve effectively in 
building desirable attitudes toward foreign countries. In general science, 
for example, the study of biography of foreign scientists, and in biology 
of medical research workers, may contribute enormously to the broaden- 
ing of pupils’ sympathies. The use of the school publication, of bulletin 
boards, and of motion pictures, as well as the literary and other high- 
school clubs, should reinforce the program of peace education. Only by 
means of a general and vigorous attack upon this problem by the entire 
school staff will it be possible to achieve the objective of an increased in- 
ternational understanding. 


Of particular value to teachers of English interested in teaching the 
principles of international good-will is Florence Brewer Boeckel’s April, 
1934, Booklist in the National Council for the Prevention of War News 
Bulletin for that month. She lists first the Congressional reprint of the 
valuable article which appeared in Fortune, entitled “Arms and the Men,” 
available at the National Council for the Prevention of War at $1.15 a 
hundred. Other publications are: The Armament Racket, by Widrington, 
Morehouse Publishing Company (Milwaukee), $0.05; the April issue of 
the Congressional Digest, Munsey Building, Washington, D.C., $0.50; 
The Paris Front, by Corday, Dutton, $3.50; The Battle of the Non-com- 
batants, by Snively, Business Bourse, $2.50; Broadcasting and Speech, 
World Peace Foundation (Boston), $2.00; Foreign Affairs Bibliography, 
by Langer and Armstrong, Harper, $5.00. 

A new pamphlet, Traffic in Arms, by Myra Smith, is announced by the 
Y.W.C.A., 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City, at twenty-five cents. 


“Remediation of College Freshmen in Grammatical Usage.’’ By Wal- 
ter Scribner Guiler. School Review, April, 1934. An analysis of the errors 
made by college Freshmen in a study of grammar usage revealed that dif- 
ficulties in grammar are individual and specific. By the use of the error 
quotient (found by dividing the number of errors made in applying a par- 
ticular principle by the number of chances for making errors) it was found, 
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moreover, that a marked variation existed in the extent to which forty- 
five principles of grammar usage had been mastered by the remedial stu- 
dents. Re-test data revealed that certain principles of grammatical usage 
are more difficult to learn in their application than others. 

The result of the re-test, which was given after a program of remedia- 
tion through the use of individual practice exercises, called attention to 
the marked weakness of many of the students in ability to criticize the 
grammatical correctness of sentences, more than 15 per cent falling below 
the tenth-grade standards in the preliminary test. Few principles of gram- 
matical usage offered difficulty for any large proportion of the students. 
The types of errors made differed markedly in individual cases, but all the 
students found it more difficult to apply certain principles than others. 
In general it may be said that a remedial program which recognizes indi- 
vidual needs and provides self-teaching and practice materials will result 
in marked improvement in ability to use grammatically correct discourse. 


“Appreciation of Poetry.”’” By Ernest G. Moll. Studies in Art A ppreci- 
ation. University of Oregon, February, 1934. An experimental course en- 
titled “The Appreciation of Poetry’”’ was conducted at the University of 
Oregon in 1932. The objectives of the course were: to quicken the stu- 
dent’s perception of poetry; to promote active participation in the “‘life 
that poetry is”; and to produce evaluation of poetic experiences. Toward 
these ends the course was divided into two parts: the analysis of poetry; 
and the wide reading of poems in English literature from Beowulf to the 
present. To provide a technique of observation, emphasis was first placed 
upon the analysis of poetry. The students read selections to illustrate 
definite principles; classroom discussion followed. Conferences, to dis- 
cover each student’s background, formed part of the course. 

Case studies present in detail the progress of various types of students. 
In general, students of low ability and poor background developed an in- 
terest in poetry as experience. The average student showed a “constantly 
widening range of appreciation and steadily deepening insight into poetic 
meanings,” and moved rapidly toward an understanding of poetry as a 
whole. The superior student gained, in addition, an understanding of 
poetry as art. 





OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 


Mark VAN DorEN—Ph.D., Columbia University; assistant professor 
of English at Columbia University; formerly literary editor of the Nation; 
editor of the series, “An American Bookshelf’; author of Spring Thunder 
and Other Poems, Edwin Arlington Robinson, Autobiography of America, 
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Jonathan Gentry, The Poetry of John Dryden, and other works; well known 
as poet, critic, and anthologist. 

LovuisE TAGGART—A.B., Smith College; a teacher of English in the 
Horace Mann School for Girls, Teachers College, Columbia University; 
at the time of her death in June, 1934, acting head of the English depart- 
ment. 

MILDRED HELEN WiLps—A.B., Northwestern University; graduate 
student at the University of Pittsburgh and the University of Chicago; 
teacher of English and journalism in a Wisconsin high school; a contribu- 
tor to the Scholastic Editor and School Activities. 

ELIZABETH LEMAy—A.B., Mount Holyoke College; A.M., Columbia 
University; head of the department of English, John Marshall High 
School, Rochester, New York; lecturer in education at the University of 
Rochester. 

EsTHER Fay SHOVER—A.B., M.A., Butler University; Ph.B., Uni- 
versity of Chicago; graduate student at the University of Chicago and 
Columbia University; author of A Grammar Review; teacher in the 
Special Institute in Method of the Extension Division of Butler Uni- 
versity; teacher of English in the Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

RutH Bynum—teacher of English and silent reading in the Webster 
Groves High School; chairman of the English Section of the Missouri 
State Teachers’ Association in 1933; former contributor to the English 
Journal. 

COLLEGE EDITION 


Carot Hovious—B.A., University of Wisconsin; M.A., University of 
Southern California; formerly instructor of English in the University of 
Southern California; teacher of English in the Polytechnic High School, 
Long Beach, California; a director of the Southern California Association 
of Teachers of English; frequent contributor to the English Journal. 

Marvin T. HeErRR1cK—A.B., Cornell University; A.M., Harvard Uni- 
versity; Ph.D., Cornell University; acting associate professor of English 
at Princeton University; formerly teacher of English at Iowa State Col- 
lege, the University of Illinois, Cornell University, the University of 
Pittsburgh, and Swarthmore College; author of The Poetics of Aristotle 
in England; contributor to various scholarly journals. 

WiLi1Am Harotp CoLemMAN—A.M., Litt.D.; professor of English at 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania; formerly teacher at 
Breadloaf School of English; member of the Intercollegiate Committee 
on College Reading. 
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TOWARD A NEW PLAN OF GRAMMAR 


It is doubtful that this book," without a large amount of revision, would 
be usable as a text even by its converts; but anyone, convert or not, will 
find it stimulating and helpful. All who have befuddled themselves with 
the rationalizations of the popular grammar texts will thank Mrs. Aiken 
for the house-cleaning she has attempted and, in many ways, achieved. 

The most important feature of Mrs. Aiken’s book, perhaps, is its hard- 
hitting emphasis on function. There may be eight parts of speech, says 
Mrs. Aiken, but there are only six primary functions—Subject, Comple- 
ment (combining direct object, predicate noun, predicate adjective), Verb, 
Modifier, Connective, and Absolute. If a word, she points out, is “‘used as a 
modifier (e.g., marble in a marble basin) the word is a modifier, however 
much it may be a noun in other uses.” One finds in this book none of 
those mystifying assumptions that a word may be “‘used”’ as one part of 
speech but be nonetheless another. 

Most interesting of the book’s departures from the conventional ap- 
proach are a recognition of the “non-sentence”’ and of “‘verbid’”’ and 
“verbless” clauses. The non-sentence (‘‘Hello,” “The Boston Transcript,” 
“Why delay longer?’’) is presented as a typical and established construc- 
tion in English instead of something to be explained away by ellipses. A 
“verbid”’ clause is a participial or infinitive construction with a subject or 
complement or both (Knowing the answer, he spoke. I heard him sing.). 
A “verbless”’ clause consists of subject and complement without any ex- 
pressed verb (They named him Henry. Their captain dead, the troops re- 
treated.). All of these departures seem worth serious consideration. 

The book throughout shows a freshness of approach which should please 
a great many readers. The indirect object and the adverbial objective 
(He walked three miles) are definitely christened adverbs. For as a con- 
junction is at last recognized to be more subordinating than co-ordinating. 
The participle and absolute are given definite recognition in their occasion- 
al adverbial uses. Terms like “gerund” and “reflexive object”’ are dis- 
carded as more cumbersome than useful. 


tA New Plan of English Grammar. By Janet Rankin Aiken. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1933. 
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One can easily find fault with this plan of English grammar—which, 
by the way, seems to be not so much a new one as a modification of Jesper- 
sen’s. Some of it seems not entirely justified (e.g., the reclassification of 
verbs) ; the essential validity of much of it (e.g., the recognition of the non- 
sentence) is obscured by too sweeping a dogmatism; there are occasional 
inconsistencies and quite a number of gaps. Furthermore, the presenta- 
tion of the plan leaves much to be desired. A lack of subheads and black- 
face type to indicate internal organization, a failure to relate continually 
the old and new, and a woefully inadequate index all irk even the reader 


anxious to be convinced. 
PAUL Faris 
HENDRIX COLLEGE 
CoNWAyY, ARKANSAS 


THE ART OF CONFERENCE? 


It betokens a growing recognition of the finer possibilities in group dis- 
cussion that three books on the subject have recently appeared in close 
sequence. Of these the first, Hader and Lindeman’s Dynamic Social Re- 
search (Harcourt, Brace) is an intensive scientific analysis of observed and 
recorded meetings between management and men in certain large indus- 
trial organizations. In contrast, J. W. Parkes’ International Conferences 
(International Student Service, Geneva) is a practical handbook for those 
who plan and conduct the numerous institutes which, especially in Eu- 
rope, are bringing together students from different nations for the discus- 
sion of ways toward peace. Frank Walser’s book is of the three the one 
most definitely appealing to teachers, since it is written out of a strong 
sense of the neglected educational opportunities of the conference as a 
distinctive kind of speech situation. 

Besides his enthusiasm, which grows contagious as one moves with his 
theme, the author has two rather unusual sources of power in his presen- 
tation. One is the range and variety of his conference contacts both in 
America and in Europe. These enable him to display the varieties of con- 
ferring experience in a number of instructive cases. The other is his pre- 
occupation with the conferee’s need of winning an inner integration in his 
own mind, as well as an accord with the minds of his fellow-discussers. 
This prompts a number of interesting suggestions—notably that of a de- 
liberate use of silent pauses at crucial points in an argument. 

In the present reviewer’s opinion the book would have gained by offer- 


t By Frank Walser. New York: Harper & Bros., 1933. Pp. 305. $3.00. 
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ing a more detailed discrimination between the course of thought (and the 
chairman’s part in facilitating it) where the group is seeking an agreed de- 
cision—as in a joint committee, and that where the group is seeking 
simply an advance in understanding—as in a study group. The apprentice 
chairman, too, would be grateful for more specific helps in the form of 
diagrammatic analyses, outlines, etc. (The specimen outline on page 217 
is a poor model.) But no other book offers as much light as this does on 
the reasons for the current futilities in conferring. Its seventy-five pages 
of analyzed records in the Appendix add a concrete documentation to 
views which in the text are urged with a pleasing warmth of tone. 
A. D. SHEFFIELD 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE 
WELLESLEY, MASSACHUSETTS 


COMPOSITION IN ENGINEERING 


The guiding principle for the preparation of The Engineer’s Manual of 
English' is an answer to the question what the engineer should know to 
use the English language as an effective tool. The authors offer their 
Manual as “‘a textbook in English composition” and as “‘a reference book 
on usage in technical writing for engineers.” 

The Manual contains two parts and five appendixes. Part I is devoted 
to what the authors think necessary of the theory of organization as it 
applies to engineering papers, and to an analysis of the typical forms of 
engineering writing—namely, letters, report writing, technical journals, 
bulletins, specifications, etc. Part II is a selection of specimens which 
illustrate the analysis. The five appendixes are devoted to preparation 
of manuscript and correction of proof, specifications for patents, the writ- 
ing of theses, words often misspelled, and a bibliography on technical 
writing and writing in general. 

There can be no doubt that the student needs information on the vari- 
ous kinds of engineering writing as soon as he can get it; but the section on 
specifications can mean but little to the student until he knows what speci- 
fications are. The chapters on general problems and mechanics will have 
to be supplemented by a text or the teacher. Once the student has this 
knowledge, however, the Manual has a positive value for him, for it takes 
him into the kind of writing he may expect to do in his professional work. 
The Manual gives the student an enlightening preview of what is coming. 


* By Sypherd and Brown. New York: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1933. 
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The plan and style of the volume suggest the technical handbook. The 
engineer is accustomed to the use of technical handbooks; he understands 
the value of significant summaries. In the Manual meaty summaries 
make a wealth of information available to him who understands the sub- 
stance they contain. Chapter ii contains a list of abbreviations’ and a sec- 
tion on writing numbers which should be especially helpful. 

Part II, the specimens, is what makes Part I really live. Here are mod- 
els for the common forms of engineering papers. To the practicing engi- 
neer, or even to the advanced student, who is required suddenly to recall 
what he learned in composition, these specimens should be particularly 
helpful. This Manual is surely a book which the student or the engineer 
would be fortunate to own for use in his professional work. 

FRANK A. GRISMER 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. ] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 
Lamb in His Bosom. By Caroline Miller. Harper’s. 

This unnoticed novel when crowned with the Pulitzer award suddenly led the best 
sellers. It is the realistic (psychological) story of a Georgia backwoods family from 
about 1840 to 1865. Events center about Cean Carver Smith O’Connor, mother of ten 
and wife of two, with a secondary focus upon Margot, twice Cean’s sister-in-law. No 
one is happy very long, though rarely is moral obliquity to blame. For the ironical 
title, see Isaiah 40:11. 


The Road Leads On. By Knut Hamsun. Coward-McCann. $3.00. 

A tragic, realistic picture of the rural Norwegian community of Segelfoss, both town 
and surrounding country. Gordon Tidemand, the pretentious rich man; August, dreamer 
and altruist, a character from the earlier Vagabonds; Cornelia, the peasant girl with 
three suitors; and many others are all done to the life, sometimes with a smile, always 
with sympathy. A genuinely regional novel with truly universal human nature. 


Joseph and His Brothers. By Thomas Mann. Translated by H. T. Lowe- 

Porter. Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 

This first volume of a trilogy attempting the dangerous project of filling out the 
Biblical narrative is subtitled in the German original ‘The Stories of Jacob.” In order 
to get atmosphere Dr. Mann states and illustrates at length the blending of personal 

2 American Tentative Standard for Abbreviation, adopted by A.S.M.E., A.I.E.E., 
and A.S.C.E. 
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and racial memory in primitive peoples. At about the middle of the book, with Jacob’s 
coming to Laban, the story begins in earnest, and continues to the death of Rachel, 
when Joseph is nine years old. To his native genius as a psychological novelist Dr. 
Mann has added years of special research in preparation for this undertaking. 


The Man of the Renaissance. By Ralph Roeder. Viking. $3.50. 


The “man” of the title is generic. In form the book is detailed biography of four 
politicos—Savonarola, Machiavelli, Castiglione, and Aretino—but through the richness 
of the background it becomes a history of Italy, 1494-1530. In C.S. Baldwin’s phrase, 
Roeder “puts us there” in the midst of the High Renaissance—a world so different 
from ours that Savonarola’s fanaticism of religion and righteousness and Machiavelli’s 
advocacy of merciless despotism seem justified. 


Technics and Civilization. By Lewis Mumford. Harcourt. $4.50. 


Our machine age is not one century but nine centuries old. . . . . Universal-genius 
Leonardo da Vinci was the medieval Edison. ... . War has been the greatest stimulator 
of machine development, with mining and finance second and third. And so on 
hundreds of interesting facts and ideas in 360 pages of social-industrial history. But all 
as a background for a 70-page freshly thought discussion of what to do with our present 
civilization. Slow reading, because almost every page has a pregnant sentence which sets 
one thinking. 


Unfinished Cathedral. By T. S. Stribling. Doubleday. $2.50. 

No one dares remember my stealing cotton and cheating in the store, now that I own 
the bank. And for a monument I must build a church. So, we conjecture, thought 
Colonel Milton Vaiden, of Florence, Alabama. But a bomb placed by the son of one of 
his victims wrecked the church and buried Vaiden. Melodrama or heightened truth ac- 
cording to the reader’s training, the book is a lively story with social issues. It follows 
the Pulitzer-Prize The Store. 


Artists in Uniform: A Study of Literature and Bureaucratism. By Max East- 
man. Knopf. $2.50. 


Pegasus, hitched to the propaganda plow and harrow, soon bursts a blood-vessel. 
Communist Eastman cites as evidence the death of literature under post-Lenin Bol- 
shevism—suicides of heart-broken communist poets, and unsalable “proletarian” nov- 
els—but his thesis is of general importance. Some of our American intellectuals, accept- 
ing communism, have submitted their art to Moscow regimentation. Art must be free 
jf it is to live and to serve. 


Stars Fell on Alabama. By Carl Carmer. Farrar & Rinehart. $3.00. 


“|. . the Congo is not more different from Massachusetts or Kansas, and I have 
chosen to write about it . . . . as a strange country in which I once lived.” Six years’ 


teaching at the University of Alabama and diligent collecting of colorful incidents pro- 
vided the material. Professing to like Alabamians of his own class, Carmer paints a 
rather lurid picture of this state of heterogeneous population. Interesting, valuable, 
but out of proportion. 
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A Child’s History of Art. By V. M. Hillyer and E.G. Huey. Appleton-Century. 
$3.50. 

The stories of painting, sculpture, and architecture are told separately, with the 
emphasis upon the artists and their subjects, but with most of the important principles 
of art introduced incidentally and, therefore, concretely. Used successfully in grades 
four through six of the authors’ own school, the book is excellent for the junior high- 
school youngster especially interested in art, and, except for occasional “writing down,” 
quite satisfactory for senior high school. 

Peddler’s Pack. By Mary Owen Lewis. David McKay Co., Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. $1.50. 

Faint musical echoes are overtaken in this slender volume of verse about man and his 
world, containing the reflections of an extensive and responsive traveler. 


Theatre Guyed. By Newman Levy. Knopf. $2.00. 

A book of very successful burlesques of some very famous plays, classic and contem- 
porary. These clever lines with the droll wood-cuts which illustrate them retell the 
stories of The Merchant of Venice, Faust, Strange Interlude, Cyrano de Bergerac, Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, The Doll’s House, and several other favorites of today and yesterday. 
An excellent prescription for teachers of English during the midyear recess. 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin. By A. E. Thomas. Based on an Earlier Dramatization by 
George L. Aiken. Appleton-Century. $1.00. 
A revision of the dramatic version of Harriet Beecher Stowe’s novel with changes in 
incident and diction required by the taste of the modern audience but with the essential 
spirit of the original undisturbed. 


Plays by Webster and Ford. Selected with an Introduction, by Dr. G. B. Harri- 
son. “Everyman’s Library,’ No. 899. Dutton. $0.90. 
Four plays in the field of the later non-Shakespearean drama of the Elizabethan age 
made available for the first time in this inexpensive edition. 


Germinal. By Emile Zola. Translated, with an Introduction, by Havelock 

Ellis. “Everyman’s Library,” No. 897. Dutton. $0.90. 

Zola’s great story of terror and class war, perhaps the most definitely contemporary 
of his novels, reissued in a period strangely like the tragic days of the novel itself. This 
new appearance of Mr. Ellis’ excellent translation is particularly fortunate for the stu- 
dent of the English novel in our own period of transition. 


Nitchey Tilley. By Roy Helton. Harpers. 


Nietzsche was the name bestowed upon the orphaned waif left in his care by the old 
philosopher Dort who had fled from the world to a mountain cabin. Nitchey grew up in 
the mountain clearing—a stranger to all but Dort and his wisdom, but even before 
Dort’s death he was consumed by the ‘‘why, why” of life. He found himself later more 
alone in New York than in the wilderness, his question of why men live at last answered 
by the love and life of a mountain girl who “holds all she touches and wastes no life 
fumbling at her fate.’”’ His decision is, ‘Men came on earth to live in this, their own 
day.” 
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Henry James. Various Authors. April-June issue of Hound and Horn (Federal 
and Nineteenth, Camden, New Jersey). $1.00. 

A well-known literary quarterly devotes its spring issue to an appreciation of our 
late-nineteenth-century expatriate satirist of a greedy parasite class. These essays vary 
from affectionate tributes to balanced critical estimates of James’s personality and work. 
Edmund Wilson writes a vigorous article on ‘‘The Ambiguity of James,’ Miss Edna 
Kenton (acknowledged authority on James) defends his choice of residence abroad, and 
Glenway Wescott, Robert Cantwell, Stephen Spender, and others of the “younger 
generation” contribute illuminating interpretations. There are two unpublished letters 
of James, his own description of his plans for the writing of the Ambassadors, and anum- 
ber of photographs, with a note by his photographer. 


Selected Poems. By Oliver St. John Gogarty. Macmillan. $2.00. 

Verse that is saucy and tart and often beautiful, but somewhat overrated, perhaps, in 
the introductory appreciation by Gogarty’s friend, A. E.: ‘‘The Muse has gone with 
him on his walks and revealed to him some airs and graces she kept secret from other 
lovers who were too shy or too awed by her to laugh and be natural in her presence.” 


Whether a Dove or a Seagull. By Sylvia Townsend Warner and Valentine Ack- 
land. Viking. $1.75. 
Lovely clear lyrics that touch unexplored regions of the imagination with their 
freshness and daring. Some of Miss Warner’s most mature work is here presented with 
an equal number of her younger collaborator’s creations without identifying marks. 


Geoffrey Chaucer. By John Livingston Lowes. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 

A well-known British critic panegyrizes the first of the English poets and rebuilds 
the background of the life and thought of four centuries ago to make this story intelli- 
gible to those who are making Chaucer’s acquaintance for the first time. 


The Terrible Meek: A One-act Play for Three Voices: To Be Played in Dark- 
ness. By Charles Rann Kennedy. French. $0.35. 
A revival of the powerful anti-war play so popular just before the outbreak of the 
World War. It may be performed, recited, or broadcast by anybody without payment 
of royalty. 


RECENT PLAYS 


The following plays are recent publications of Samuel French, Inc.: Tidings of Joy, 
by Elizabeth McFadden, a charming Christmas play in one act; On Christmas Night, 
by Merrill Denison, a one-act play designed for the radio, 35 cents; A Dash of Vanity, 
by Eve Bretherton, a group of eleven brief monologues, 50 cents; Photograph Reveries, 
by Nell Griffith Wilson, a novelty feature presenting picturesque characters in the frame 
of an old album with verses for the reader and suggestions for musical background, 
35 cents; Three Plays Without Words, by Elmer Rice, three eloquent brief pantomimes, 
35 cents; The Owl and Two Young Men, by E. P. Conkle, a one-act play for two boys, 
35 cents; The Rugged Road, by Priscilla Wayne and Wayne Sprague, a stirring historical 
play in four acts with musical background repeating the song cycles of the past seventy 
years, 50 cents; The Cricket on the Hearth, by Gilmor Brown, a dramatization of Dick- 
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ens’ novel of that name, 50 cents; The Tinder Box, by Katherine Williams, a Junior 
League play in two scenes adapted from the fairy tale by Hans Christian Andersen, 
50 cents; Billy Greybeard, by Helen E. Megahan, a fantasy for children in three 
acts, 50 cents; Billboard, by Rebecca Van Hamm Dale, a very brief one-act play in the 
Junior League Series, 50 cents. 

Mystery plays: Three Taps at Twelve, by Allen Saunders, a three-act thriller calling 
for nine characters, 50 cents; The Return of Mr. Benjamin, by Marion Short, a one-act 
mystery play with a generous dash of humor, 30 cents; The Gay Wraith, by H. M. Suth- 
erland and Glenn Kaiser, a very clever mystery drama in three acts, 50 cents. 

The following group of three-act comedies represent a wide range of categories of 
humor from the frank slapstick and farce and the mistaken identity theme to the 
subtler forms of satire: Dying to Live, by Wilbur Braun, 50 cents; Mama’s Baby Boy, 
by Charles George, 50 cents; Jt’s in the Bag, by McElbert Moore, 50 cents; Oh! 
Clarissa! by James Reach and Tom Taggart, 50 cents; Have Patience, Doctor, by Jack 
Ball and Edwin Scribner, 50 cents; Gay, by Boyce Loving, 50 cents; Lel’s Get Rich, by 
Mark Reed, 50 cents; The Gay Co-eds by Marie Doran, 50 cents; Anything Might Hap- 
pen, by Charles George, 50 cents; The Comic Supplement, by Wilbur Braun, a matri- 
monial mixup, 50 cents; Call Me Mike, by James Reach and Tom Taggart, so, 
cents; Look Who’s Here! by Charles George, 50 cents; Come Easy, by Felicia Metcalfe, 
75 cents. 

One-act comedies: Across the Jordan, by Ernest Howard Culbertson, 35 cents; 
Color in Court, “A Play of Negro Life,”” Ernest Howard Culbertson; The New Bride, by 
Lois Howell, 30 cents; Summer Holiday, by Harry Greenwood Grove, 30 cents; Heroi 
Treatment, by Harriet Ford, 30 cents; The Idea Shoots, by Edward Holden, 30 cents; 
The Nine Lives of Emily, by John Kirkpatrick, 35 cents; This Too, Too Solid Flesh, by 
Esther L. Cooper and Elizabeth Fuller, 30 cents; The Boat Builders, by George Henry 
Trader, 30 cents; Cupid Throws a Monkeywrench, by Marion Short, 30 cents; Table 
d’Hétes and A La Cartes, by John Kirkpatrick, 35 cents. 


FOR THE SCHOLAR 


Essays in Criticism. Second Series. University of California Publications in 

English, Volume IV. By Willard H. Durham and others. 

A distinguished series of literary essays, important both as prose and as contributions 
to literary thought. Typical of the collection are George Reuben Potter’s ‘John Donne’s 
Discovery of Himself,’ Chauncey W. Wells’ “The Poesy of Fiction,” Bronson’s ““The 
Willing Suspension of Disbelief,’ Willard Farnham’s ‘“‘Tragic Prodigality of Life,” and 
Harold Bruce’s ‘‘Beneath the Surface, 1800-1815.” 


Milton’s Blindness. By Eleanor Gertrude Brown. Columbia University Press. 
$2.50. 

An exhaustive study of the probable causes of Milton’s blindness, a summary of the 
autobiographical references to his blindness, and a thorough study of the various literary 
problems directly or indirectly related to the facts of his blindness. An indispensable 
volume for students of Milton. 
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FOR THE TEACHER 


A Technique for Improving Basic Skills in English in High School. By Mary A. 
Dunn. University of Iowa Studies in Education, Volume VIII, No. 7. Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

The “‘technique”’ is a program of skill-building through a series of drills in language 
correctness, reading, and vocabulary continued through the six years of junior and 
senior high school—eighteen units per year, each of the units embracing the three 
“basic” skills. This report presents evidence in the form of test results that these skills 
can be improved by direct drive. 

Picturesque Word Origins. G. and C. Merriam Company. $1.50. 

A brief collection of the more fascinating word biographies, invaluable as a teaching 
aid and of interest also to the general reader. Illustrated. 

The History of French Children’s Books, 1750-1900. From the Collection of J. 
G. Deschamps. Thomas Todd Company, Boston. 

A guide to the exhibit depicting the changes in the field of juveniles during a century 
and a half, conducted by the Bookshop for Boys and Girls. Fine prints, original chap- 
books, old fairy tales, with rare woodcuts and lithographs by famous artists, French 
editions of Don Quixote, Robinson Crusoe, and other children’s classics, as well as 
publications for children in science and history, are included in the bibliography. 


Scientific Method in Supervisory Programs. Seventh Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction of the National Education 
Association. By a Committee of the Department—Paul T. Rankin, Chair- 
man. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

A suggested program of supervisory activities embracing the problem of long-range 
planning, the discovery of the objectives of instruction, and course-of-study making. 
Appraisal of pupil and teacher growth, and the development of instructional materials. 
A valuable handbook for every field worker in education. 


Modern Graded Dictation. By Sadie Krupp Newman. Ginn. $1.40. 
This textbook in shorthand is of interest to teachers of English because of its fine 
assortment of typical business letters and its study of current commercial vocabulary. 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 


English Literature. By Thomas H. Briggs, Max J. Herzberg, and Emma Miller 

Bolenius. Houghton Mifflin. $2.12. 

This literature reader for the later years of the senior high school presents, with 
general questions from recent College Entrance Examination Board papers and sug- 
gestions for library work and supplementary reading, the usual array of classics in the 
field of English poetry and prose. Material is arranged chronologically for each type and 
is followed by a compendium of English literary history consisting of the tombstone 
information required in traditional literature classes. Thackeray’s Henry Esmond and 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth are among the larger units presented in full. The proportion of 
contemporary literature included is pitifully small. While the high school pupil will 
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unquestionably find much of beauty to enjoy in this book (one of the largest and typo- 
graphically most attractive of the anthologies in the field), the point of view throughout 
is clearly that of subject matter rather than the average pupil. 


English in Daily Life. By Charles Robert Gaston, Abby Forbes Chapin, and 

Munjon Moses Nagelberg. Ginn. $1.40. 

A textbook in English for high-school students presenting an activity program based 
upon the real experiences of young people. Part I provides an equipment in the basic 
requirements and tools of expression; Part II reveals an abundance of possibilities in 
the form of talking, writing letters, telling stories, explaining, developing the senses, 
convincing, and persuading; Part III contains the conventional body of principles affect 
ing the paragraph, the sentence, and the word. There is a goodly supply of appealing 


illustrations. 


Journalism for High Schools. By William N. Otto and Mary E. Marye. Har- 
court, Brace. $1.48. 

A practical text in high-school journalism crammed with illustration from the daily 
newspaper field but designed specifically to meet the problems of the pupil editor. The 
school newspaper is here considered not as a means of apprenticeship but as an organ 
for student expression. Every aspect of the problem is abundantly discussed and special 
sections provide in convenient form those items of practical information which the a¢ 
tive student is constantly seeking. 


Enjoyment of Literature. By Ralph P. Boas and Edwin Smith. Harcourt, Brace. 
$1.60. 

An innovation in the field of high-school texts in literary criticism. The writers of 
this actually have the student reader in mind and seek to stimulate genuine apprecia- 
tion of literature by appealing to his experience, by providing abundant illustrative 
material and photographs, and by simplifying the explanation of the structure of the 
various literary types. A revision of the authors’ earlier Introduction to the Study of 
Literature. 


Life in English Literature. By L. A. G. Strong and Monica Redlich. Edited for 

American schools by Russell Thomas. Little, Brown. $1.72. 

This fascinating high-school text in the history of English literature embodies a 
realization, which has emerged in educational circles with astonishing tardiness, that 
literary biography can afford to be anything but dull. The title page and illustrations 
of this book convey an atmosphere of antiquity, and the style is obviously intended fo 
beginners rather than for research scholars. The volume has been competently edited 


by Russell Thomas, of the University of Chicago High School. 


The Junior Speech Arts. By Alice Evelyn Craig. Macmillan. $1.40. 

A discursive exposition of speech principles has been avoided in this outstanding 
handbook for the junior high school speech class. The treatment is eminently practical 
throughout, and the topics include all the essential aspects of speech: ‘““The Mechanics 
of Speech,” “Good English in Speech,” “Audience Relations,”’ “Speech Topics,” 


“Public Reading,” “‘Story-Telling,” “Play Production,” and ‘Debate and Parlia 
mentary Law.”’ The book will be found valuable in the elementary speech class of the 


senior as well as the junior high school 
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The Open Door English Series for the Junior High School. By Zenos E. Scott, 
Harriet E. Peet, Gertrude L. Robinson, and Gladys M. Bigelow. Houghton 
Mifflin. Book I, for the seventh grade, $.88; Book II, for the eighth grade, 
$.96; Book III, for the ninth grade, $1.20. 

A modern program of language activity, with an abundance of exercise materials and 
ample reference sections. The study of a newspaper, the organization of a book club, 
the writing of letters, news reporting, the use of books and the library are examples of 
the centers of interest around which the chapters are written. The three volumes are 
well graduated as to difficulty and level of pupil interest. 


Sonnets from the Portuguese. By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Crowell. $1.00. 

The clasped hands of Elizabeth and Robert Browning, as pictured on the title page, 
provide a fitting suggestion of the spirit which produced these love sonnets. A facsimile 
of one of the sonnets, in Mrs. Browning’s handwriting, is another feature of this attrac- 
tive edition. The sonnets are supplemented by explanatory notes, an index to first lines, 
and an introduction to clarify the purpose and plan of the poems. 


Peppy Monologues. By Mary Moncure Parker. French. $1.50. 
The author of Snappy Monologues presents this collection of thirty-two sketches. 
Although predominantly humorous, themes of drama and pathos are also included. 


FOR THE COLLEGE STUDENT 
One-Act Plays by Modern Authors. Edited by Helen Louise Cohen. (Enlarged.) 

Harcourt, Brace. $1.40. 

Five new plays by Eugene O’Neill, Anton Chekhov, Charles S. Brooks, George 
Kelley, and Thornton Wilder, forty pages of vocabulary tests and study suggestions, 
an improved introduction to the one-act play (including study of workmanship, the 
little-theater movement, design, and the theater in the school), and a more attractive 
format are features of this new edition. 


Good Writing. By John T. Frederick and Leo L. Ward. F. S. Crofts. $1.75. 

A college composition textbook unique in the simplicity and charm of its style and 
the sanity of its viewpoint. Formal correctness, while receiving due attention in well 
organized chapters, is properly subordinated to the problem of substance, personality, 
and force. The volume commends itself principally on two characteristics: It attacks 
the problem of writing from the psychological standpoint rather than that of formal 
classification, and it is written in a manner that will make the college student run far 
ahead of the class assignment. The Table of Contents itself is illuminating: “The 
Substance of Writing, 
“Taste,” “Experience,” “‘People,” “Sketch and Story.” 


” 96 


“Reading,” “Rules and Laws,” ‘‘Facts,” “Ideas and Opinions,” 


Victorian and Later English Poets. Edited by James Stephens, Edwin L. Beck 
and Royall H. Snow. American Book. $4.00. 

\ voluminous anthology of the British poets of the late nineteenth century. Major 
attention is given to the outstanding poets of the time—Tennyson, Browning, Arnold, 
Rossetti, Swinburne; a limited number of the minor writers are represented by the 
better-known selections. Coventry Patmore, Stevenson, Francis Thompson, James 
Thomson, Oscar Wilde, and William Butler Yeats are among the later writers included 
rhe stimulating introduction to the poetry of the period is by the well-known British 
poet and critic, James Stephens. 
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American Poetry and Prose. Edited by Norman Foerster under the general 
editorship of Robert Morss Lovett. Revised and enlarged edition. Houghton 
Mifflin. $4.00. 

Nearly 1,500 pages of American poetry and prose, well edited and grouped under 
such significant heads as “A Puritan Background,” “Revolutionary Background,” 
“Romanticism,” “Convention and Revolt.’”’ The proportions are less conservative 
than those of the usual anthology, although the colonial period is still accorded 
practically as much space as the entire modern period, and the larger part of the book 
is devoted to the familiar “classics” of the nineteenth century. Chronology, maps, 
notes, and other equipment are of the best. 


Pictured Story of English Literature from the Beginning to the Present Day. By 
J. W. Cunliffe. Appleton-Century. $3.75. 
A students’ edition of the beautifully illustrated Story of English Literature. The 
text material, which emphasizes social background and personalities of writers, is as 
appealing as the numerous illustrations. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne. Austin Warren. American Writers’ Series. Under the gen- 
eral editorship of Harry H. Clark. American Book. 
Annotated selections from the sketches and short stories of Nathaniel Hawthorne 
with biographical introduction and commentary on his major work. Selected bibliog- 
raphies and a chronology of Hawthorne’s life. 


The Art of Composition. By Frederic Thomas Blanchard. Ginn. $2.40. 

A new kind of text which combines the advantages of the handbook on mechanics 
with an essay on the principles of style. Although the organization of the book follows 
the traditional classification of types of composition and qualities of style, the materials 
are directly pertinent to the practical needs of the student. The illustrations and exer- 
cises, of which each chapter contains an abundance, are taken from real-life situations. 
A compendium of the rules of mechanics is included at the end. 


Modern English Composition. By John C. McCloskey. Farrar and Rinehart 
This new text for the Freshman composition class embodies a novel approach to the 
problem of writing. The emphasis throughout is upon thought rather than form, upon 
impression and expression rather than mechanics. It is clear from the chapter headings 
that while considerations of correctness are not neglected, the volume makes its appeal 
to students’ desire for self-expression: “Motivation,” ‘Limitation,’ ‘‘Observation,” 
“Abstract Ideas,” “Selection of Details,” “Arrangement of Details,’’ “Clearness,”’ 
“The Paragraph,” “The Sentence,” ‘““The Word,” “Style,” and “The Four Forms of 
Composition.” The appendixes are unique in that they supply a long list of theme sug- 
gestions, a “color vocabulary,” and rules for the preparation of the research paper. 


Practical Forms in Exposition. By Harlow C. Richardson, Luther N. Becklund, 
Ledru O. Guthrie, and Clifford I. Haga. Macmillan. $2.00. 
A study of the problems on exposition for students in technical colleges. Examples 
of technical papers, letters, and reports illustrate the discussion of the basic principles 
of structure required in technical documents. 














